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PREFACE. 


The  ignorance  which  prevails,  even  amongst  other- 
wise well-informed  persons,  in  regard  to  money 
^ and  coinage  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  not  a 
fact  that  the  subject  is  not  only  new,  but  one  that  has 
^hitherto  been  outside  the  range  of  thought  and  study 
of  most  people.  It  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  cur- 
rent errors  and  misapprehensions  are  due  to  a want  of 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.  We 
are  all,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  Jokes  that  have  been 
piled  up  about  “ 16  to  1 ’’—such  as  that  under  the  new 
regime  we  will  get  sixteen  silver  dollars  for  each  gold 
dollar;  or  sixteen  dollars  for  the  white  man  and  one 
for  the  negro.  It  has  aiso  been  suggested  that  when 
we  have  “free  silver”  all  we  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
take  our  grip-sacks  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
get  them  filled  with  silver  dollars!  But  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  have  met  many  intelligent  young  people  who 
had  no  clear  ideas  of  what  “free  coinage”  and  “ 16  to 
1 ” really  meant. 

In  the  following  pages  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  a theoretical  discussion  of  any  subject;  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  well-established  facts  and  author- 
itatively accepted  definitions.  Above  all,  the  author 
has  aimed  at  simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  language 
used,  and  accuracy  in  all  the  statements  made.  For 
the  latter  only  standard  and,  where  possible,  original 
authorities  have  been  taken.  The  author  has  taken  no 
side  in  the  current  discussion,  not  because  he  has  no 
opinions  of  his  own,  but  because  he  has  tried  hard  to 
keep  to  bare  facts.  If  these  facts  hurt  the  advocates  of 
either  silver  or  gold  he  cannot  help  it- 

With  these  few  words  of  explanation  the  book  is 
dedicated  to 

The  Plain  People. 

JOHN  PHIN, 
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POCKET  DICTIONARY 

' OF 

Monetary  and  Coinage  Terms. 


Abrasion — Eubbing;  wearing.  The  loss  on  gold 
and  silver  coins  by  abrasion  is  very  consider- 
able-much more  than  people  in  general  sup- 
pose., When  the  banks  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  , 
recently  sent  a large  amount  of  gold  coin  to  the 
aid  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  the  loss  from  light 
weight,  caused  by  abrasion,  was  found  to 
amount  to  some  hundreds  of  dollars  on  a little 
over  two  millions.  An  old  New  York  banker, 
who  dealt  largely  in  gold  coin,  claimed  that 
the  invisible  sweepings  of  his  counting-table 
amounted  to  $1,500  per  year.  Jevons,  who  ex- 
amined the  subject  more  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically than  any  one  else,  estimates  the  loss 
per  annum  on  a sovereign  at  0.043  grain.  The 
sovereign  is  about  the  same  as  a $5  piece.  To 
avoid  this  loss,  it  has  been  suggested  to  do 
away  with  coin  altogether,  using  paper  re- 
deemable in  gold  and  silver  bullion.  See  tokr^ 
ance. 

account — A statement,  in  monetary  terms,  of 
dealings,  standing  or  relations.  Money  of  ac- 
count=the  money  in  which  such  statement  is 
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made.  Sometimes  there  is  no  actual  repre- 
sentative of  the  money  of  account.  Thus,  the 
pound  sterling  was  an  ideal  unit  until  the 
sovereign  was  coined  and  issued  in  1816.  The 
guinea  is  to-day  the  money  of  account  with 
certain  professions  in  England ; but  there  is 
now  no  coin  in  circulation  that  represents  a 
guinea.  The  single  franc,  though  the  unit  of 
account  in  France,  is  coined  only  in  limited 
legal  tender.  Unit  of  account=the  unit  in 
which  accounts  are  kept,  as  the  pound  in 
England,  the  franc  in  France  and  the  dollar 
in  the  United  State.s.  Often  confounded  with 
unit  of  value.  See  value. 

agio — Premium  on  currency ; the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  the  currencies  of  two  countries. 
See  disagio. 

alloy — The  base  or  inferior  metal  added  to  gold 
or  silver  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  it  and 
preventing  it  from  wearing  away  rapidly.  For 
making  U.  S.  coins  the  alloy  added  to  silver  is 
]Dure  copper.  Copper  is  also  used  for  alloying 
gold,  but  by  law  one-tenth  of  the  alloy  may  be 
silver.  For  both  gold  and  silver  the  propor- 
tion of  alloy  is  one-tenth,  or  900  parts  precious 
metal  to  100  parts  copper.  Therefore,  when 
calculating  the  weight  of  a coin  from  the 
weight  of  the  pure  metal  that  it  contains,  add 
one-ninth.  There  is  a false  impression  abroad 
that  the  Government,  in  coining,  derives  a 
profit  from  the  alloy,  and  that  under  free  coin- 
age, copper  is  substituted  for  a portion  of  the 
silver  or  gold,  the  Government  making  the 
difference  in  value ; this  is  not  so.  No  value 
is  placed  on  the  alloy,  the  value  of  all  coins 
being  estimated  from  the  weight  of  pure  prec- 
ious metal  that  they  contain.  Under  free  coin- 
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age  the  mint  makes  a charge  for  the  alloy  used* 
Alloy  has  sometimes  been  added  in  more  than 
standard  proportion  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  bulk  of  coins  and  making  them 
more  handy,  as  in  the  little  three-cent  silver- 
pieces  formerly  in  use.  Serious  objections  to 
this  plan  have  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  See 
fine,  standard,  steiiing. 

appreciation — Increase  in  value.  Money  is  said 
to  appreciate  when  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
general  fall.  See  depreciate,  price. 
arbitrage  I The  calculation  of  the 

arbitration  of  account  j relative  value  at  the 
same  time,  at  two  or  more  places,  of  money, 
stocks,  etc. 

assay— 4 trial  or  test.  When  a quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  in  scraps  or  other  form  is  taken  to  the 
mint  it  is  first  melted  into  an  ingot  or  lump 
which  will  be  of  the  same  quality  in  all  its 
parts.  A piece  is  then  cut  from  this  ingot  and 
analysed  or  assayed  so  as  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  pure  metal  and  the  nature  of  the 
impurities.  For  melting  and  assaying  a small 
charge  is  made. 

assignats — Paper  money  issued  in  France  dur- 
ing the  revolution  from  1 789  to  1796.  The  notes 
were  based  on  the  security  of  the  confiscated 
' lands.  At  first,  when  issued  in  moderate  quan- 
tity, they  maintained  their  value  ; but  when 
greatly  increased  (to  over  45,000,000,000  francs) 
they  fell  so  that  it  took  a thousand  francs  to 
buy  a cup  of  coffee.  See  mandats. 
avoirdupois— See  weights. 

bank— An  establishment  for  receiving,  trans- 
ferring and  lending  money  and  credits.  Banks 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  institutions  de- 
veloped by  modern  civilization,  and  when  well 
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conducted  they  serve  powerfully  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  industry  and  legitimate  en- 
terprise. A community  commits  a great  mis- 
take when  it  allows  the  abuses  and  defects  of 
a few  institutions  to  create  a predudice  against 
banks  in  general.  The  special  functions  of 
banks  are  : 1.  The  transfer  of  credits.  This 
is  effected  by  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.  2.  The  distribution  of  loanable  capital, 
In  the  U.  S.  this  is  effected  through  the  banks 
by  means  of  discounts.  These  two  functions 
give  rise  to  the  term  “banks  of  deposit  and 
discount.”  The  best  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  issue  of  money,  and  substitutes  for 
money,  is  a special  function  of  government  and 
not  of  banks  or  private  corporations,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  persons  who  oppose  this 
view  are  those  whose  financial  interests  are  in- 
volved, either  directly,  as  bankers,  or  indi- 
rectly, as  the  paid  advertising  agents  ctf  banks. 
See  Enjland,  France,  Free,  Gennany,  National, 
State. 

banker — One  who  receives  money  on  deposit  and 
lends  a portion  of  it  out  to  others.  Bagehot, 
the  famous  economist,  says:  “He  who  lends 
his  owm  money  is  a capitalist;  he  who  lends 
the  money  of  others  is  a banker;”  See  money- 
hroker. 

bank  note — The  term  is  generally  applied  to 
promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand  and  is- 
sued by  a bank  for  general  circulation.  Also 
called  “bank  bills”  or  simply  “bills.”  Note 
is  probably  the  more  correct  term.  , 

banking  business — A term  frequently  applied 
to  the  issue  of  notes  for  general  circulation. 
The  ablest  authorities  are  fully  agreed  that  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  is  “a  function  distinct 
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from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  bank- 
er.” Jevons  says,  “it  is  more  analogous  to 
the  royal  function  of  coinage.”  If  we  adopt 
this  view,  the  U.  S.  Government  is  not  “in  the 
banking  business,”  so  far  as  the  issue  of  notes 
is  concerned. 

banking  principle — See  currency  principle. 
bars — Small  ingots  into  which  the  precious  met- 
als are  cast  at  the  mint.  Their  weight  and 
fineness  is  stamped  on  them,  and  for  use  as 
international  money  they  are  preferred  to  coin, 
being  worth  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  more  than  coin, 
barter — The  direct  exchange  of  goods.  In  a 
certain  sense  all  commerce  is  barter.  Single 
barter  is  w'here  the  goods  are  exchanged  di- 
rectly ; double  barter  (or  buying  and  selling) 
is  where  goods  are  first  bartered  or  exchanged 
for  money  (sold)  and  the  money  sold  or  bar- 
tered for  other  goods. 

base— Inferior.  All  common  metals,  except  gold 
and  silver,  are  called  “base.”  Base  bullion^ 
gold  or  silver  containing  a large  percentage  of 
base  metal. 

♦*  betterness  ” — See  “ icorseness." 
bill -A  bank  note,  as  a ten  dollar  bill.  Note  is 
probably  a better  wmrd. 

billon — Coin  made  of  base  or  inferior  metal. 

Also  applied  to  the  metal  itself.  Low  grade 
silver  alloy  is  also  called  billon. 
billion— Under  the  decimal  system  the  notation, 
as  far  as  the  million,  is  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries. A million  is  everywhere  1,000  times 
1,000.  But  wdien  we  go  beyond  that,  we  find 
two  systems,  known  as  the  French  and  the 
English.  In  the  French  system  the  word  bill- 
ion is  applied  to  1,000  millions  ; trillion  to  1,000 
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billious  ; quadrillion  to  1,000  trillions,  and  so 
on.  In  the  English  system  a billion  is  a mill- 
ion times  a million  ; a trillion  is  a million  times 
a billion,  and  so  on.  Thus  ; 

An  English  billion  in  1,000,000,000,000 

A French  billion  is  1,000,000,010 

The  French  system  has  been  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  This  difference  has  frequently 
given  rise  to  confusion  in  making  comparisons 
between  English  and  American  statistics.  See 
milliard. 

bill  of  credit — “Paper  issued  by  the  authority 
and  on  the  faith  of  a State  to  be  circulated  as 
money.” — Century  Dictionary.  The  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution specifically  prohibits  the  issue  of 
bills  of  credit  by  the  States. 

bimetallism — The  use  of  two  metals  (gold  and 
silver)  at  the  same  time  as  money.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  intelligent  monometallists  and  bimetal- 
lists, that  to  constitute  bimetallism  both  metals 
must  be  treatfed  alike  before  the  law  as  regards 
free  coinage  at  a fixed  ratio,  and  also  as  to 
legal  tender  qualities.  It  is  also  agreed  by 
both  that  under  such  conditions  the  cheaper 
metal  only  will  circulate  in  any  country,  the 
metal  that  is  dearest  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  being  driven  out.  Monometallists  claim 
that  the  law  just  named  destroys  the  condition 
of  bimetallism,  and  that  the  concurrent  circu- 
lation of  the  two  metals  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute bimetallism;  and  they  further  say.  that 
this  condition  never  existed  for  any  consider- 
able period  of  time  in  any  country.  Bimetal- 
lists, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  concurrent 
circulation  is  not  a condition  necessary  to  the 
effective  use  of  the  two  metals ; that  the  fact 
that  the  mints  are  equally  open  to  each,  and 
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that  each  is  full  legal  tender,  opens  a market 
for  both  metals  and  tends  to  keep  the  value  of 
both  metals  at  or  near  the  fixed  ratio,  and  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  since  the  establishment 
of  our  mint  until  1873,  the  open  mints  of 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  kept 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  so  near  together  that 
the  market  ratio  of  the  world  never  fell  below 
15  to  1 (in  1793)  and  never  rose  above  1G.25  to 
1 (in  1813),  notwithstanding  enormous  varia- 
tions in  the  ratio  of  production  of  the  two 
metals;  and  they  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  period  of  greatest  variation 
the  legal  ratio  in  the  United  States  was  15  to 
1,  while  the  legal  ratio  in  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies, Mexico,  etc.,  was  IG.o  to  1.  Some  writers 
claim  that  France  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
Union,  together  with  the  United  States,  are 
bimetallic  at  the  present  time.  This  is  evi- 
dently absurd  so  long  as  the  mints  are  closed 
to  silver.  These  countries  are  monometallic 
gold  standard,  with  a token  coinage  of  silver 
for  which  bronze,  or  rather  paper,  could  be 
substituted  with  great  profit  and  convenience. 

bimetallist — One  who  adheres  to  the  doctrines 
of  bimetallism. 

Black  Friday — There  have  been  several  dates 
known  as  “ Black  Friday,”  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  but  the  most  notable  oc- 
curred September  24,  1869.  It  was  engineered 
hy  Jay  Gould,  James  Fiske.  Jr.,  and  others, 
who  were  guided  through  the  legal  intricacies 
of  the  conspiracj^  by  David  Dudley  Field,  and 
they  succeeded  in  putting  up  gold  from  140  to 
163)/2*  The  conspiracy  was  broken  by  the  ac- 
tion of  certain  merchants,  headed  bj’  the 
Scotch  banker.  James  Brown,  and  also  by  the 
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sale  of  gold  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Over  two 
hundred  merchants  in  New  York  City  were 
ruined;  but  Gould  is  reputed  to  have  made 
over  four  millions,  and  Daniel  Butterfield, 
the  U.  S.  Sub-treasurer  at  New  York,  is  known  to 
have  made  ^35,000.  See  Report  No.  31,  House 
■ of  He.presentatives,  XLIst  Congress,  2d  Session. 
Bland  bill — sometimes  knowm  as  the  Bland- 
Allison  bill — The  Act  of  February,  28,  1878, 
authorising  the  purchase  and  coining  of  two  to 
four  millions  of  dollars  of  silver,  and  the  issue 
of  certificates  therefor,  is  frequently  called  the 
“ Bland  ” bill.  The  original  Bland  bill  was  a 
free  coinage  bill.  The  bill  that  passed  was  an 
amendment  by  Allison. 

brassage — The  actual  expense  of  converting 
standard  bullion  into  coin.  In  some  countries 
it  is  charged  to  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  and 
in  others  it  is  not.  8ee  seignorage. 
bronze — An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Tin,  in 
proper  proportion,  renders  copper  hard  and 
not  easily  corroded.  Our  little  brown  cents 
are  a variety  of  bronze,  but  such  wretched 
material  that  they  are  a positive  disgrace  to 
the  countrj\ 

bullion— Gold  or  silver  in  the  uncoined  state. 
Bullion  is  not  necessarily  pure  metal.  All 
coins  are  regarded  as  mere  bullion  w'hen  they 
pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. Hence  redemption  of  paper  money  in 
bullion  is  quite  as  efficient  as  redemption  in 
coin,  so  far  as  maintaining  the  par  of  exchange 
is  concerned. 

Bullion  Report — A famous  Report  on  the  Cur- 
rency made  by  a committee  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  in  1810. 
buying — See  sellino. 
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Capita— Plural  of  Latin  caput,  the  head.  Per 
capita,  by  the  heads;  for  each  person.  In 
1895  the  per  capita  supply  of  money  in  the 
principal  nations  was: 

Amount  of  Money  per  Capita  in  the  Principal 

Nations. 


Australia $25.96 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada lO.UO 

Central  America.  3 65 

China 2.08 

Egypt 19.85 

France 35.77 


Germany 

Great  Britain  . . 

Japan  

Mexico 

Netherlands . . . 
Russia 

Spain *... 

United  States . . 


..$17.59 
..  20.78 
..  4.00 

..  4.95 

24.25 
. . 8.46 

..  16.55 
..  23.59 


capital— The  w^ealth  employed  in  carrying  on 
production  or  trade.  Capital  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  money  ; they  are  fre- 
quently confounded.  Many  people  think  that 
more  money  is  needed  when  in  reality  what 

is  wanted  is  more  capital, 
carat — An  old  weight  which  w'as  equal  to  the 
l-24th  part  of  the  troy  ounce.  Now  used  to  sig- 
nify simply  a twenty-fourth  part.  Thus,  18 
carat  gold  is  18  parts  pure  metal  and  6 parts 
alloy;  12  carat  gold  is  half  gold  and  half  alloy; 
24  carat  gold  is  absolutely  pure  metal, 
cash— 1.  Ready  money ; literally,  in  the  box  or 
caisse.  2.  The  name  given  by  foreigners  to 
the  only  coin  in  use  amongst  the  Chinese,  it 
is  round  like  our  coins,  but  with  a square  l^^le 
in  the  centre  by  which  it  is  strung  on  a cord. 
It  is  equal  in  value  to  one-tenth  to  one-four- 
teenth of  a cent.  _ 

cent — Possibly  a contraction  of  centime,  a hun- 
dredth. A coin  of  which  100  are  equal  to  one 
dollar.  The  early  XJ.  S.  coinage  also  contained 
a half  cent,  of  which  7,985,220  were  coined. 
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coin. 

certificate — A voucher  or  written  evidence.  Cer- 
tificate of  deposit=a  written  acknowledge- 
ment by  a bank  that  a sum  of  money  has  been 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Such  certificates  are  really  warehouse 
receipts.  Loan  certificates  are  certificates  is- 
sued by  clearing-houses  to  individual  banks  of 
the  association,  calling  for  specified  sums. 
These  certificates  are  secured  by  collateral, 
and  are  receivable  by  the  banks  from  each 
other  in  settlement  of  balances.  Currency 
certificates  are  certificates  of  the  deposit  of 
lawful  money  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  They 
are  only  issued  in  large  denominations,  and  are 
used  exclusively  by  banks  in  settlement  with 
each  other.  No  certificates  are  legal  tender, 
check — A written  order  for  money  drawn  on  a 
bank  or  banker. 

cheque — The  English  way  of  spelling  check. 
circulate — To  pass  from  hand  to  hand  like 
money. 

circulation -The  amount  of  money  (coin,  notes 
or  bills)  in  actual  use.  See  money. 
clearing-house — An  establishment  where  the 
representatives  of  banks  meet  and  settle  their 
claims  against  each  other.  The  business  trans- 
acted is  enormous.  During  the  year  1895  the 
exchanges  in  the  78  clearing-houses  in  the 
U.  S,  amounted  to  $51,111,591,958.00. 
clip  — To  cut  off  a part  of  a coin.  Clipping  was 
a common  practice  in  former  times.  The 
milled  or  notched  edge  on  coins  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  clipping.  Coins 
made  of  metal  of  little  value  (nickel  or  bronze) 
are  not  milled. 
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coin— A piece  of  metal  stamped  by  proper  an- 
thority  so  as  to  indicate  its  weight  and  fineness 
in  order  that  it  may  circulate  as  money.  Other 
nieces  of  metal,  similarly  stamped,  but  not  for 
money,  arc  called  medals.  The  coins  of  the 
United  States  are : Gold:— double  eagle  ($20), 

( eagle  ($10),  half-eagle  ($5.00),  quarter-eagle 

($2  50) ; silver— dollar,  half-dollar,  quarter,  dime 
(10  cents);  nickel— 5 cents;  bronze— 1 cent.  A 
20-cent  and  a 3-cent  piece  were  in  use  at  one 
time,  but  were  discontinued.  It  will  be  seen 
that  with  but  two  exceptions  the  gradation 
is  by  halving,  and  this  is  found  to  be  alto- 
gether the  most  convenient  system,  though 
tome  super-scientific  doctrinaires  have  urged 
a more  strict  adhesion  to  the  decimal  system. 
The  obviously  missing  link  is  a 2)^-cent  piece, 
which,  with  the  dime,  nickel  and  cent,  would 
enable  us  to  halve  25,  15,  7 and  5 cents.  It  is 
a much-needed  coin,  and  w'ould  prove  a great 
convenience  and  source  of  economy  to  poor 

peopl®-  - i.  n 

coinage — 1.  The  metal  money  of  a country.  2. 
The  art  or  process  of  making  coins.  By  Art.  I, 
Sec.  8 and  10,  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has 
sole  power  to  coin  money.  States  and  individ- 
uals are  prohibited  from  doing  so.  Coinage  is 
either  (1)  Free.  In  this  case  any  person  can 
take  metal  to  the  mint  and  have  it  made  into 
coins  either  free  of  all  expense  or  with  a small 
charge  for  seignorage  and  mintage  (see  seignor- 
age). Gold  is  the  only  metal  which  has  the 
privilege  of  free  coinage  at  present.  Any  per- 
son taking  gold  of  standard  fineness  to  the 
mint  may  have  it  coined,  and  will  receive  back 
an  equal  weight  standard  coins.  This  is 
what  is  called  free  coinage.  Prior  to  1873  the 
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same  was  tme  of  silver ; the  metal  would  be 
returned  in  an  equal  weight  of  silver  dollars. 
Prior  to  1853  the  citizen  had  the  option  of  get- 
ting either  dollars  or  smaller  silver  coins  ; 
since  1853  no  fractional  coins  have  been  mint- 
ed for  private  account.  Under  free  coinage 
gold  and  silver  have  no  price ; they  have  what 
is  called  “coinage  value.”  (2)  On  government 
account.  In  this  case  the  government  buys  the 
metal  at  its  market  price  and  coins  it  into 
money  which  has  a higher  value  per  ounce  than 
this  price.  Silver,  nickel  and  bronze  are  now 
coined  only  on  government  account, 
coin-bank  notes— Circulating  notes,  payable 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
issued  under  the  la\v  of  July  12,  18/0,  and 
their  use  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Cali- 


fornia. . , , 

commodity— Anything  that  is  useful,  conveni- 
ent or  serviceable  in  itself  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  which  the  value  consists  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  its  value  as  a medium  of  exchange. 
Thus  wheat  is  used  by  consuming  it  for  food, 
etc. ; money  is  used  only  by  exchanging  it  for 
other  things.  From  some  points  of  view,  how- 
ever, money  as  well  as  capital  may  be  regarded 
as  commodities.  As  all  commerce  is,  in  its  es- 
sence, really  barter.  Prof.  Price  has  suggested 
the  terrn  “interposed  commodity  ” to  express 
the  relation  of  money  in  this  connection. 

concurrent — Running  together.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  said  to  have  “concurrent  circulation 
when  they  are  both  in  use  at  the  same  time  as 
money  of  legal  tender. 

continental— The  paper  currency  used  during 
the  revolutionary  war  was  known  as  “conti- 
nental currency.”  It  was  never  redeemed,  and 
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fell  in  value  until  its  name  became  a proverb — 
“not  worth  a continental,” 
contraction— When  used  in  relation  to  money, 
signifies  diminution  of  quantity  (see  elasticity). 
convertible- Capable  of  being  converted  into 
something  else.  A currency  is  said  to  be  “ con- 
i vertible”  when  the  holder  can  have  it  redeem- 

ed by  standard  money. 

coon-box— A term  of  contempt  applied  to  small 
banks  that  were  established  prior  to  the  late 
civil  war  in  inaccessible  places,  and  issued 
notes  that  were  widely  distributed  through  the 
country  in  the  hope  that  many  of  these  notes 
would  never  return  to  the  issuers, 
copper — A well-known  metal  which  has  been 
used  for  money  almost  as  extensively  as  gold 
and  silver.  At  one  time  it  formed  the  standard  ^ 
of  value  in  some  countries.  It  is  not  now  used 
as  standard  money  in  any  country.  The  alloy 
used  in  gold  and  silver  coins  is  pure  copper, 
coupon— Something  to  be  cut  ofl ; French  cou- 
per,  to  cut.  “Coupon  bonds”  are  those  hav- 
ing certificates  or  tickets  for  interest  attached. 
The  coupons  are  cut  ofi  and  the  value  collect- 

. ed.  See  registered.  , j j 

coupon*clipping; — Living  on  income  derived 

from  past  labor. 

cowrie  or  cowry — Asmallyellowish-white  shell 
( Gyprcea  moneta)  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  as  money.  In  Bengal,  as  late  as  1854, 
5,120  cowries  were  reckoned  equal  to  one  ru- 
pee. See  wampum. 

credit— “The  term  used  to  express  the  trust  or 
confidence  placed  by  one  individual  in  another 
when  he  assigns  him  money  or  other  property 
in  loan,  or  without  stipulating  for  its  immedi- 
ate payment.” — McCulloch,  Diet,  Com. 
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Credit  Foncier  (pronounced  kray-dee  fong-see- 
ay)—k  company  formed  to  lend  money  on 

Credit  Mobilier  (pronounced 

fee-av)— Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a t'rencn 
terin  and  signifies  credit  on  personal  property 
or  movables^.  The  term  was 
prominence  in  1873,  owing  to  ceitam  Con- 
gressional investigations,  i oa-i 

been  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania  m 1863 
with  a capital  of  ^2,500,001),  for  ^lie  purpose 
of  placing  railroad  and  other  loans,  handhn 

stocks,  etc.  In  1867  it  was  V , 

a capital  of  $3,750,000,  and  undertook  the 

building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad.  This 
railroad  had  received 

Congress,  and  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobihei 

• rose  in  value  with  surprising  rapidity,  ihe 
secret  of  its  success  leaked  out  m certain 
trials  in  Pennsylvania  in  1872,  in 
shown  that  several  members  of  both  Houses 
owned  stock,  and  so  were  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess. An  investigation  was  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, and  several  prominent  public  men  were 
badly  smirched. 

credit  money— Promises  to  pay  monej , which 
serve  as  actual  money  in  the  exchanges. 

rrime “ ^ny  aggravated  otteiice  against  mora  - 

X or  tL  pablio  welfare.” -VCrMrr.  '1^ 
te^m  “crime^of  1873”  has  been  applied  to  the 
law  of  February  12,  1873.  by  the  opponents  of 

that  law.  They  claim  that  it  '''^^Y\''throimh 
cause,  as  they  allege,  U the 

surreptitiously,  and  because  it 
public  welfare  and  in  the  interest  ot  a cl^ 
or  class.  Those  who  oppose  this  ^ lew  claim 
that  the  bill  was  before  Congress  for  tuo  jears, 
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and  was  frequently  printed  and  discussed. 
That  a bill  was  so  discussed  cannot  be  denied; 
but  the  silverites  claim  that  the  bill  that  was 
passed  was  not  the  bill  that  was  printed  and 
discussed. 

currency— That  which  runs  or  passes.  All 
money  and  promises  to  pijy  money  which  have 
a general  acceptance,  are  currency,  but  all  cur- 
rency may  not  be  money.  Some  currency  is 
actual  money,  some  is  credit  money  for  gener- 
al circulation,  and  other  currency  is  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  The  latter  includes  personal 
checks  and  drafts,  to  which  all  authorities 
agree  in  giving  the  name  of  currency.  The 
author  has  suggested  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  currency  : L— Inteenational.  Gold 
bullion  is  at  present  the  only  universal  inter- 
national currency.  II.— National.  Legal  ten- 
der paper  or  silver  issued  by  national  author- 
ity as  is  done  in  the  U.  S.,  England,  France, 
and  some  other  countries.  III.— Bank  Notes. 
IV. — Bank  Deposits  utilized  by  checks,  drafts, 
etc.  For  a full  account  of  these  classes  see 
“Common  Sense  Currency,”  page 55. 

currency  principle — This  is  one  of  the  systems 
according  to  which  the  currency  of  a nation 
may  be  issued,  the  other  being  what  is  called 
the  “ banking  principle.”  According  to  the 
currency  principle,  money  is  a mere  tool  or 
instrument  of  which  there  will  always  be  re- 
quired a certain  number  w'hich  cannot  possi- 
bly, under  ordinary  conditions,  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  All  above  this  number  must 
be  represented  by  w'hatever  commodity  may 
be  selected  for  redemption — gold  or  silver. 
Thus,  in  England  the  currency  consists  of 
$75,000,000  of  jiaper,  for  the  redemption  of 
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■which  no  provision  whatever  is  made,  but 
for  every  pound  above  this  amount  a gold 
sovereign  must  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment. According  to  the  banking  principle, 
the  only  limit  to  the  issue  of  paper  is  the 
possession,  by  the  issuing  agent,  of  good  com- 
mercial paper,  it  being  assumed  that  for  such 
paper  gold  can  iilways  be  obtained  at  some 
price.  This  is  the  system  adopted  in  France. 
Both  systems  have  obvious  defects.  The 
United  States  has  adopted  a modified  system 
containing  gross  and  peculiar  blunders  of  its 
own.  The  fatal  and  obvious  error  in  the 
United  States  system  is  the  connection  of  the 
currency  with  the  Treasury.  Not  with  the 
Government,  mark  you,  but  with  the  Treas- 
ury. The  amount  and  quantity  of  the  cur- 
Tency  required  by  a people  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  taxes,  salaries,  pensions,  etc.,  and 
should  not  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the 
Treasury,  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  currency 
for  general  circulation  ought  to  be  under  the 
entire  control  of  the  general  Government,  so 
as  to  secure  perfect  safety. 

Debase — To  lower.  Coin  is  debased  when  it  is 
made  to  contain  less  pure  metal  than  its  face 
value  calls  for. 

debt— Money  due  from  a person,  corporation  or 
state  to  creditors . It  is  very  evident  that  for 
every  debtor  there  must  be  a creditor,  and  for 
every  debt  a credit.  The  national  debts  of 
the  principal  nations  are  as  follows: 

United  States $ 916,000,000 

Great  Britain 3,350,000,000 

France 4,500,000,000 

German  Empire 77,500,000 

Ituasia 3,500,000,000 


demonetize — To  take  away  the  money  quality 
or  function  from  any  commodity, 
denominator — That  term  of  a fraction  which 
indicates  the  value  of  the  fractional  unit. 
Thus,  in  ^4,  4 is  the  denominator,  and  signifies 
that  the  original  quantity  was  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  or  units.  The  upper  figure, 
3,  tells  us  that  three  of  these  parts  are  to  be 
taken.  When  several  fractions  have  the  same 
denominator,  they  are  said  to  have  a common 
denominator.  Money  is  said  to  be  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  commodities, 
deposit — A sum  of  money  placed  in  a bank. 
Deposits  frequently  represent  mere  credits: 
Thus,  the  deposits  in  the  national  banks 
alone,  on  September  28,  1895,  amounted  to 
$1,715,194,859,  while  the  total  moneys  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  §1,137,619,914. — 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1S95,  page 
38.  These  deposits  represent  credit  for  goods, 
and  serve  for  currency  as  well  as  gold  or  sil- 
ver. Another  ilhastration  of  the  truth  that 
all  commerce  is  really  barter, 
deposit  melting — Gold  and  silver  bullion, •when 
deposited  at  the  mint,  is  first  melted  so  as  to 
get  it  uniform  in  all  parts.  This  is  called  de- 
posit melting. 

depreciate — To  fall  in  value, 
depreciation — The  depreciation  or  fall  in  value 
of  commodities  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
depression — Dullness  in  business  and  industry, 
dime — The  tenth  part  of  a dollar.  Ten  dimes  do 
not  weigh  as  much  as  a standard  silver  dollar. 
The  dime  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  §10. 
disagio— The  opposite  of  agio;  discount.  See 
agio. 
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discount — A percentage  taken  from  any  given 
sum.  A premium  is  a percentage  added  to  any 
given  sum. 

discredit — To  bring  into  disrepute;  to  destroy 
conddence  in.  Greenbacks  were  discredited 
when  made  ‘ ‘ not  receivable  for  import  duties.” 
dollar — The  unit  of  account  in  the  U.  S.  Its 
divisions  (dimes  and  cents)  are  well  known. 
As  a unit  or  measure  of  value  it  was  declared 
by  statute  to  be  23  22  grains  of  pure  gold  or 
371 14  grains  of  pure  silver.  Adding  one- 
ninth  part  to  these  quantities  we  get  25.8 
grains  of  standard  gold  and  412)4  grains  of 
• standard  silver.  The  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
has  been  changed  twice ; the  weight  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar  has  never  been  changed, 
double  standard — The  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standards  of  value  at  fixed  ratios, 
draft — A written  order  for  the  payment  of  mo- 
ney ; a bill  of  exchange.  A draft  differs  from 
a check  insomuch  as  the  latter  term  is  usually 
applied  to  orders  upon  the  bank  where  the 
drawer  keeps  his  regular  account, 

Econbmic — Kelating  to  the  production  and  dis 
tribution  of  wealth, 
economics — Political 

which  treats  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth. 

elasticity — There  is  no  similiarity  between  the 
elasticity  of  material  objects  and  that  of  mo- 
ney. In  the  case  of  money,  elasticity  signifies 
the  power  to  increase  or  decrease  in  quantity 
according  to  requirements. 

England,  Bank  of— The  Bank  of  England  was 
established  by  William  Paterson,  a Scotch- 
man, in  1694.  ‘-The  government  of  the  day 
required  money  and  the  country  required  a 
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bank.  The  subscribers  lent  their  money  to 
the  nation,  and  this  debt  became  the  bank 
stock.”  This  loan  was  £1,200,000.  The  char- 
ter was  amended  at  various  times,  the  Act 
under  which  the  Bank  now  works  having  been 
passed  in  1844.  By  this  Act  the  Bank  is  al- 
lowed to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  about 
$75,000,000,  chiefly  on  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic loan.  For  this  amount  no  gold  reserve  is 
required.  For  all  notes  above  this  amount  an 
equal  amount  of  gold  must  be  deposited,  and 
all  power  of  issuing  notes  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  Bank  proper,  and  has  been  lodged  in 
what  is  practically  a separate  institution  called 
“The  Issue  Department.”  On  several  occa- 
sions, however,  the  Act  has  been  suspended, 
and  the  Bank  has  been  allowed  to  issue  notes 
without  the  deposit  of  gold.  This  has  given 
rise  to  a popular  impression  that  the  Bank  has 
suspended  specie  payments  on  these  occasions  ; 
this  is  not  so.  The  Bank  has  never  suspended 
specie  payments  since  the  resumption  in  1823; 
but  on  the  occasion  of  one  or  two  panics  the 
Bank  has  issued  notes  above  the  amount  of 
$75,000, UUO  without  the  deposit  of  gold.  The 
amount  so  issued  has  always  been  very  small, 
and  yet  the  effect  has  always  been  to  allay  the 
panic.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  a legal  ten- 
der everywhere  within  the  Kingdom,  except 
from  the  Bank  itself.  No  notes  are  issued  for 
less  than  £5,  or  about  $24. 
exchange — The  settlement  of  debts  and  ac- 
counts from  one  country  to  another  without 
the  use  of  actual  money  Rate  of  exchange= 
the  amount  of  difference  between  the  monies 
of  two  countries.  Cross  exchange=exchange 
between  tw'o  places  carried  on  through  a third. 
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Fiat — A Latia  word  signifying  “Let  it  be 
made!”  The  term  “fiat  money”  has  been 
applied  to  money  made  of  material  (paper, 
silver,  bronze,  etc.)  which  in  its  unstamped 
conditien  has  a market  value  less  than  the  face 
value  of  the  currency  made  from  it.  Thus, 
the  silver  dollar  is  said  to  be  53  cents  actual 
value  and  47  cents  “fiat.’  The  term  is  un- 
scientific and  marked  as  slang  by  the  best 
authorities. 

final  redemption — See  redemption 
finance — The  science  of  money  as  related  to 
business. 

financier — One  who  manages  the  financial  op- 
erations of  a country,  Robert  Morris  was  the 
financier  of  the  Republic  in  its  early  days, 
fine — Pure.  Bars  containing  99  per  cent,  of  gold 
or  silver  are  considered  fine  bars, 
fineness — The  proportion  of  pure  gold  or  silver 
contained  in  a coin  or  ingot.  It  is  usually 
expressed  in  thousandths.  Standard  gold  and 
silver  are  900-th oiisandths  fine, 
fluctuate — As  applied  to  money  and  the  prec- 
ious metals,  means  to  vary  in  value, 
fractional — A division  of  the  unit.  Thus,  a 
dime  is  a fraction  of  a dollar.  Fractional  cui- 
rency  is  coins  or  paper  less  than  a^  dollai. 
Fractional  is  sometimes  confounded  with  sub- 
sidiary. Our  present  halves,  quarters  and 
dimes  are  both  fractional  and  subsidiary , 
prior  to  1853  these  coins  were  full  value  and 
were  fractional  but  not  subsidiary.  See  sub- 
sidiary. . 

franc— The  French  monetary  umt,  value  19.3 
cents.  The  franc  is,  however,  a subsidiary 
coin;  the  5-franc  pieces  are  full  value  and 
unlimited  legal  tender. 


France,  Bank  of -The  Bank  of  France,  accord- 
ing to  high  French  authority  (M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil),  “ is  a State  bank;  it  is  not  a com- 
mercial establi.->hment  only.”  And  yet  we 
constantly  hear  that  the  French  Government 
is  “not  in  the  banking  business.”  The  ad- 
ministration is  vested  in  a council  of  21  mem- 
bers, and  of  these  the  governor  and  two  sub- 
governors are  appointed  by  the  chief  of  the 
State.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  consists  of 
182,000  shares  of  1,000  francs  each.  These 
shares  were  at  one  time  worth  over  4,000  francs 
each.  The  bank  has  been  obliged  to  suspend 
specie  joayinents  on  several  occasions.  Notes 
of  the  Bank  of  France  are  legal  tender. 

free  banking— A term  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  unrestricted  issue  of  bank  notes.  The 
great  economist,  Tooke,  declared  that  “ free 
banking  is  simply  another  name  for  free 
.swindling.” 

free  coinage — When  any  person  has  a right  to 
take  gold  or  silver  bullion  to  the  mint  to  get 
it  coined  into  money  of  full  legal  tender  there 
is  said  to  be  “free  coinage”  of  gold  or  silver, 
as  the  case  may  be.  At  present  there  is  free 
coinage  of  gold  but  not  of  silver.  There  may 
be  free  coinage  even  though  a moderate  seign- 
orage may  be  charged.  See  seiynorage. 

function— The  special  office  or  power  belonging 
to  any  object.  Thus,  the  money  function  is  the 
special  service,  work  or  office  performed  by 
money. 

Garble — To  pick  out  and  retain  the  best  and 
heaviest  coins  and  pass  the  rest  into  circula- 
tion. 

Germany,  Bank  of — The  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger- 
many (Reichsbank)is  essentially  a government 
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institution.  The  Empire  has  no  interest  in  the 
Bank  as  a stockholder  or  owner  of  shares,  but 
it  participates  in  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  Bank  is  required  to  receive  and  make  pay- 
ments and  to  conduct  other  financial  opera- 
tions for  the  Imperial  Treasury  without  com- 
pensation. Like  some  other  German  banks, 
it  is  a bank  of  issue,  but  its  notes  are  not  legal 
tender, 

gold — The  heaviest  metal  knowm,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  iridium,  osmium  and  platinum.  It 
melts  at  1,225°  C.,  which  is  a little  higher  than 
silver.  Specific  gravity  is  19.3;  a cubic  inch 
weighs  4,873  grains,  and  lib.  troy  contains  1.182 
cubic  inches.  Gold  is  very  generally  diffused  ; 
the  soil  underlying  Philadelphia  contains  a 
quantity  equal  to  a gold  dollar  in  each  cubic 
yard,  and  sea  water  contains  in  solution  a nota- 
ble percentage.  The  largest  nugget  on  record 
W'as  that  found  at  Ballarat,  in  Australia.  It 
weighed  1841bs.,  was  worth  when  melted  over 
^46,000,  and  was  well  named  “The  Welcome.” 
The  w'orld’s  production  of  gold  for  1895  was 
$220,000,000.  The  stock  of  gold  money  in  the 
world  is  $4,000,000,000.  Mulhall  estimates  the 
loss  by  tear  and  wear  of  coin  at  one  ton  per 
year,  and  by  fire,  shipwreck,  etc.,  much  more. 
In  1883  Mulhall’s  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
gold  melted  dow'n  by  jewellers  was  100  tons. 

grain — The  smallest  weight  in  the  U.  S.  sys- 
tem. See  weights. 

gramme — The  unit  of  weight  (or  rather  mass)  in 
the  metric  system.  It  is  equal  to  15.432  grains. 
The  American  mode  of  spelling  is  gram,  a w'ord 
which  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  several 
others,  and  when  carelessly  written  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  grain. 
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gratuitous  coinage— Free  coinage  without  seign- 
orage or  mintage. 

greenback — U.  S.  legal  tender  notes,  so  called 
because  the  backs  were  printed  in  a new'  kind 
of  green  ink  w'hich  rendered  counterfeiting  by 
photography  and  alteration  by  acids,  etc.,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Gregory  King’s  Law — A law  first  announced 
by  Gregory  King,  the  Lancaster  herald  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  law 
expresses  the  variation  in  price  which  follow'S 
different  ratios  of  demand  to  supply. 

Gresham’s  Law— The  law  that  under  equal 
valuation  by  custom  or  law,  bad  money  will 
always  drive  out  good  money. 

guinea — 1.  An  English  coiiii  not  now  in  use,  so 
called  because  first  made  from  gold  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Africa  (1663).  It 
w'as  valued  at  different  rates  at  different  times. 
2.  A money  of  account  still  used  in  England, 
and  equal  to  21  shillings  sterling,  or  a sov- 
ereign and  a shilling. 

Hammered  money— Coin  made  by  striking  the 
dies  with  a hammer  instead  of  forcing  them 
against  the  metal  with  a press.  Hammered 
money  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  clipped. 

hard  money — Coin  as  distinguished  from  paper. 

heavies — See  lights. 

hoarding — Collecting  money  and  storing  it  so 
as  to  withdraw  it  from  use.  All  authorities 
agree  that  money  w'hen  hoaraed  ceases  to  be 
money.  It  is  obviously  difficult  to  say  just 
where  the  use  of  the  till  ceases  and  hoarding 
begins. 

Ideal — Having  no  actual,  material  existence.  For 
an  account  of  “ideal  money”  see  “Common 
Sense  Currency,”  page  161. 
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inconvertible— Paper  money  which  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  gold  or  silver  is  said  to  be  “in- 
convertible.” Our  currency  prior  to  1879  was 
inconvertible. 

increment — Increase.  Unearned  increment:^ 
increase  in  value  which  is  not  due  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  owner  of  the  property,  as  in  the 
case  of  building  lots  left  unimproved  but  in- 
creasing in  value  owing  to  the  improvement  of 
the  surrounding  property, 
inflation — Increase  or  expansion  beyond  the 
proper  amount.  The  authorities  hold  that  a 
convertible  currency,  or  paper  that  can  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  on  demand,  cannot  be  inflated. 
Inflation  can  occur  only  when  the  money  of  a 
country  is  no  longer  at  par  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  So  long  as  the  money  of  any  country 
does  not  depreciate,  the  people  ought  to  have 
as  much  of  it  as  they  can  use. 
insolvent — Bankrupt. 

ingot — A lump  of  metal  cast  in  a'mold.  Coins 
made  of  precious  metal  but  not  legal  tender, 
have  been  sometimes  called  ingots,  as  were 
some  of  the  early  gold  coins  made  in  private 
mints  in  California. 

interest — Any  valuable  consideration  paid  for 
the  use  of  money  or  capital.  Compound  in- 
terest=interest  paid  on  previously  accrued 
interest.  Interest-bearing  debt  or  bond=a 
bond  on  Avhich  interest  is  paid  as  distinguished 
from  paper  money  on  which,  although  it  is  a 
debt  due  by  the  Government  or  a bank,  no 
interest  is  paid.  Compound  interest  notes= 
notes  running  for  more  than  one  year  on 
which  the  interest  is  compounded ; that  is, 
after  the  first  year,  interest  is  paid  on  the  ac- 
crued interest. 


international — Between  two  or  more  nations. 
International  money=money  which  is  an  in- 
ternational medium  of  exchange.  Gold  is  at 
present  the  only  international  money.  See 
currency. 

intrinsic — Inherent;  not  depending  upon  acci- 
dent or  external  conditions.  This  being  the 
true  meaning  of  intrinsic,  the  expression  “ in- 
trinsic value  ” is  an  absurdity.  Value  is  not  an 
intrinsic  quality.  Even  the  value  of  gold  is 
subject  to  great  variations. 

issue — To  put  out.  Banks  of  issue=banks  that 
put  out  paper  money. 

Karat — See  carat. 

kilogramme— See  weights. 

King  — See  Gregory  King, 

Latin  flonetary  Union— Generally  known  as 
the  “Latin  Union.”  It  consisted  at  first  of 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
was  formed  December  23,  1865.  Greece  joined 
in  1868.  The  object  was  to  maintain  a uni- 
form bimetallic  money  system  based  on  the 
franc,  with  a ratio  of  15)^  to  1 between  silver 
and  gold.  After  Germany  became  single  gold 
standard  in  1871,  and  the  United  States  in 
1873,  the  Latin  Union  closed  its  mints  to  silver 
in  1874. 

law — Law  is  either  natural  or  human,  the  latter 
being  divided  into  common  and  statute.  The 
chief  natural  laws  which  specially  affect  money 
are  Gregory  King’s  and  Gresham’s.  See  under 
these  heads.  Statute  laws  govern  the  coinage 
of  money,  the  issue  of  paper,  legal  tender,  etc. 
An  important  question  is  : How  far  can  statute 
law  create  or  influence  values?  A discussion 
of  this  question  would  fill  several  books  like 
this. 
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lawful  money — Money  that  is  legal  tender, 
Lawism — Named  after  John  Law.  The  making 
of  paper  money  redeemable  in  something  else 
besides  gold  or  silver,  such  as  land,  taxes,  in- 
terest-bearing bonds,  etc.  The  attractiveness 
of  this  delusion  is  such  that  even  as  late  as 
1891  the  New  York  World  published  a series  of 
articles  advocating  redemption  in  taxes  ! 
leather — Leather  has  been  used  as  money  under 
two  very  different  and  curious  conditions.  See 
“ Common  Sense  Currency,”  page  134. 
legal  tender — Legal  tender  or  lawful  money  is 
that  which  may  be  deposited  in  court  in  satis  ’ 
faction  of  a debt  and  a full  discharge  claimed. 
Gold  coins  of  all  denominations,  silver  dollars 
and  greenbacks  are  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
amount.  National  bank  notes  and  silver  cer- 
tificates are  not  legal  tender.  Subsidiary  silver 
coins  are  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $10. 
Minor  coins  (nickel  and  copper)  are  legal  ten- 
der to  the  amount  of  25  cents.  Subsidiary' 
and  minor  coins  are  what  is  known  as  limited 
legal  tender. 

lights — A term  used  at  the  mint  to  denote  coins 
that  are  lighter  than  the  standard,  and  yet 
fully  within  the  limits  of  tolerance.  Coins 
that  are  overweight  are  called  “heavies.”  By 
judiciously  mixing  them,  the  exact  weight  re-  , 
quired  for  any  given  sum  may  be  obtained. 
Absolute  accuracy  is  unattainable  in  coining 
as  in  everything  else  ; hence  one  reason  for  the 
preference  for  bars  for  export, 
limping  standard — The  bimetallic  standard 
where  only  one  metal  is  in  circulation, 
livre— An  old  French  coin  ; value,  19)^  cents, 
loan —Something  lent.  Forced  loan=a  term 
applied  to  inconvertible  paper  money  issued  by 
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Government  and  made  legal  tender  Custom 
^d  necessity,  however,  may  equally  cause  a 

Lombard  Street-The  English  equivalent  of 

JVircule-Tt‘’one  time  an  ideal  nnit  of  account 
on  the  nest  coast  of  Africa,  and  eqna 
to  about  2,000  cowries.  It  is  now  a coined 
TtipoG  wortli  fibout  tGH  C6nts,  ^ 

mandats— When  the  assignats  (see  assignats) 
fell  creatly  in  value  they  were  made  con^  erti- 
ble  into  a new  form  of  money  (of  the  same  fcmJ, 
however  ) called  mandats  ierritorianx.  These 
S Sme  worthless.  See  Allison’s  “ His- 
tory of  Europe  ” and  Thiers’  “ History  of  the 

mindy  money-certain  small  silrer  coins 
ich  are  distributed  in  charity  by  the  Queen  s 
almoLr  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  which  are 
struck  at  the  mint  for  this  special  puipose. 
measure— We  hear  much  of  a measure  of  vah  e 
and  of  money  as  a yardstick.  There  is  no  anal- 
oQV  between  measures  of  physical  quantities 
II  mcarircs  of  value.  No  matter  to  what  ex- 
tpnt  measures  of  value  may  be  mcreased  in 
number  each  individual  will  still  represent 

the  sam’c  quantity.  If  our  Ji'}  “ 

fdcllarsl  were  increased  in  quantitj  a million 

times,  their  individual  value  would  almost  dis- 

of  exSnge-Moncy  is  said  to  serve 
ns  a medium  of  exchange  because,  foi  a time, 
it  takes  the  place  of  goods  are  to  be 

exchanged.  In  the  langnage  of  Prof.  Puce, 
monev  acts  as  “an  interposed  commoditj  . 
mercantile  theory— The  doctrine  that  money, 
especially  the  precious  metals,  are  real  wealth. 
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This  theory  was  amply  refuted  by  Adam  Smith, 
but  it  has  a vitality  greater  than  that  of  ten 
thousand  cats.  Actual  money  is  really  the 
destruction  or  waste  of  real  wealth. 

The  thousandth  part;  the  tenth  part  of 
a cent.  2.  The  coining  press  which  took  the 
place  of  the  hammer  in  making  an  impression 
of  the  dies  on  the  coin  was  called  a “mill.” 
Hence,  milled  money=money  made  in  a coin- 
ing  press.  The  term  “milled”  is  also  applied 
to  coin  that  is  serrated  or  notched  on  the  edge, 
like  our  silver  coins.  See  clip. 
milliard — The  same  as  a French  billion  or  1,000, 
01)0,000.  The  word  billion  is  rarely  used  in 
France.  ^ See  billion. 

minor  coin — Coins  of  small  value  are  so  called; 
generally  made  of  base  metal.  Our  minor  coins 
are  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  25  cents, 
mint — An  establishment  for  coining  money. 
Mint-bars=bars  of  gold  or  silver  made  at  the 
mint  and  with  the  standard  weight  and  fine- 
ness stamped  on  them. 

mintage — A charge  made  for  the  cost  of  making 
coins.  See  seignorage. 

mint-mark — A letter  or  mark  put  on  U.  S.  coin 
to  designate  the  mint  at  which  it  was  struck. 
These  marks  are  : S,  for  San  Francisco  ; O,  for 
. New  Orleans  ; D,  for  Denver  ; C.C.,  for  Carson 
■ City.  The  coin  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
"V  mint  has  no  mark.  S.  on  English  coins  des- 
ignates the  mint  at  Sydney,  in  Australia, 
monetary — Relating  to  money.  Monetary  unit= 
the  \init  of  currency.  In  the  U.  S.  the  dollar 
is  the  monetary  unit.  See  fractional. 
monetize^To  legalize  as  money, 
money — Money  is  a tool  or  instrument  for  effect- 
ing exchanges.  Money  of  ifse// is  not  wealth; 
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it  is  only  a means  or  tool  for  exchanging  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wealth.  It  is  true  that  while  mo- 
ney is  not  actual  wealth,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  potential  wealth— that  is,  something  that 
may  be  turned  into  wealth,  but  this  does  not 
detract  from  the  accuracy  of  our  statement. 
See  mercantile  theory.  He  who  fully  grasps  this 
principle  in  'all  its  bearings  has  a key  to  the 
entire  science  of  money.  Money  in  its  office 
as  a tool  of  exchange  serves  two  purposes  ; 
1,  as  a standard  of  value ; 2,  as  a medium  of 
exchange. 

moneyage — 1.  Mintage.  2.  The  right  to  coin 
money . 

money  “broker — One  who  acts  as  a go-between 
in  the  lending  of  money.  A money-broker 
differs  from  a banker  in  this,  that  the  broker 
does  not  own  the  money  that  he  lends,  and  his 
responsibility  ends  when  the  loan  is  made ; 
the  banker  lends  money  to  which  he  has  full 
title  and  assumes  all  responsibility, 
money er — 1.  One  who  coins  money;  a mint- 
master.  2.  A dealer  in  money, 
money -mass — The  entire  amount  of  metal — 
gold  and  silver — used  for  money  in  the  world, 
monometallism — The  doctrine  that  only  one 
metal  can  be  used  for  money.  Monometallists 
claim  that  the  use  of  two  metals  is  equivalent 
to  the  use  of  two  standards,  and  that  this  in- 
volves an  absurdity.  Bimetallists  deny  this, 
and  claim  that  under  a proper  bimetallic  sys- 
tem both  metals  form  one  money-mass  and 
consequently  one  standard.  See  ratio. 
multiple  legal  tender— A system  whereby  the 
value  of  money  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  a 
large  number  of  articles  instead  of  a single 
commodity  like  gold.  The  purchasing  power 
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of  money  might  thus  be  ke]3t  invariable.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  scientific  solution  of  the 
money  problem,  but  for  the  present  it  is  im- 
practicable. See  “Common  Sense  Currency,” 
page  155. 

National  Banks— Banks  which  have  been  or- 
ganized under  the  United  States  National- 
Bank  Act  as  distinguished  from  private  banks 
and  banks  organized  under  State  laws.  The 
number  of  National  Banks  (October  1,  1895)  is 
3,715;  authorized  capital  stock,  $664,136,915; 
amount  of  national  bank  notes  in  circulation 
as  money,  $213,887,630. 

nickel — 1.  A metal  used  in  coinage.  It  was 
named  after  the  devil  (Nick)  because  the  early 
metallurgists  found  it  so  intractable.  It  is 
found  in  Euroj^e,  New  Caledonia,  and  largely 
in  the  United  States;  also  recently  in  Canada. 
It  forms  alloys  which  are  admirably  suited  to 
coinage,  and  ought  to  take  the  jilace  of  silver 
for  all  coins  below  the  dollar,  as  they  would 
wear  well  and  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  coun- 
terfeit. The  nickel  coins  at  present  in  use 
consist  of  25  parts  nickel  and  75  parts  copper, 
an  abominable  mixture.  2.  A name  for  the 
5-cent  piece. 

nomisma — The  term  used  by  Aristotle  to  signi- 
fy money;  so  called  because  its  power  or  value 
is  due  to  the  law.  From  the  Greek  word  nomos, 
n,  laAv.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some 
writers  to  Anglicise  the  word. 

note — A written  or  printed  promise  to  pay.  See 
bank-note. 

Obverse — Every  coin  or  medal  has  two  sides, 
the  obverse  and  the  reverse.  The  obverse  side 
is  that  which  bears  the  head  or  more  important 
inscription  or  device,  and  consequently  the 
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one  which  is  naturally  “turned  towards  one” 
(this  is  what  the  word  means).  See  reverse. 

^lunce There  are  two  ounces — the  avoirdupois 

and  the  troy.  While  the  troy  pound  is  less 
than  the  avoirdupois  pound,  the  troy  ounce, 
which  is  48U  grains,  is  heavier  than  the  avoir- 
dupois ounce,  which  weighs  437)^  grains.  This 
often  gives  rise  to  confusion.  See  weights. 
Panic — A scare;  a senseless  fright.  The  an- 
cients claimed  that  those  who  were  panic- 
stricken  had  seen  Pan,  the  hideous  god  of  the 
woods — half  man,  half  goat.  Panics  are  of  two 
distinct  kinds — monetary  and  commercial. 
Most  American  panics  have  been  monetary, 
paper  money — Government  and  bank  notes  is- 
sued for  general  circulation . For  purposes  of 
domestic  exchange  they  answer  every  require- 
ment that  can  be  served  by  gold  or  silver  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  at  par.  When  they  are 
at  a discount  they  give  rise  to  great  evils, 
par— Equality;  100  per  cent.  Par  of  exchange= 
the  settled  value  of  each  at  which  the  moneys 
of  different  countries  can  be  exchanged  with- 
out loss.  The  par  of  exchange  with  the  English 
sovereign  is  $4.8665.  Below  par=at  a dis- 
count. Mint  par=the  weight  of  pure  i^recious 
metal  in  the  coins  of  one  country  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  coins  of  another  country, 
parallel  standards-—"  A st 
state  issues  coins  in  two  or  three  metals,  and 
then  allows  them  to  circulate  by  tale  at  ratios 
varying  according  to  the  market  values  of  the 
metals.” — Jevons,  According  to  reported  in- 
terviews with  Li  Hung  Chang,  this  seems  to 
be  the  system  adopted  in  China, 
parity — Equality.  Sometimes  confounded  with 
ratio.  Two  metals  or  two  commodities  may 
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have  a definite  value  ratio  and  yet  not  be  at 
parity. 

part — To  separate  gold  from  silver.  The  remov- 
al of  base  metals  is  called  “refining;”  the 
separation  of  precious  metals  is  called  parting. 

peag — See  wampum. 

pecuniary — Relating  to  money;  given  in  money 
.as,  for  example,  a “pecuniary  reward.”  A 
word  derived  from  the  Latin  for  a sheep,  or 
a flock  of  sheep,  because  sheep  and  cattle  were 
originally  used  as  money. 

penny — The  original  English  penny  was  a sil- 
ver coin,  weighing  the  240th  part  of  the  Tower 
pound  (penny weiglit),  or  22^  grains.  It  was 
consequently  equal  to  18  1-3  U.  S.  cents  in 
mint  price,  though  its  actual  value  at  that 
time  was  very  much  greater.  The  modern 
English  penny  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  2 
cents.  Our  cent  is  sometimes  improperly  called 
a penny.  Tenpenny  nails  are  nails  which,  in 
the  old  days  of  the  hand-made  article,  cost  10 
pence  per  hundred.  The  word  penny  here  has 
no  relation  to  pound,  and  the  ‘ ‘ Century  Dic- 
tionary” is  certainly  wrong  in  its  explanation 
of  this  use  of  the  word.  The  question  is  a mat- 
ter of  history  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 
Adam  Smith  tells  us  that  nails  were  at  one 
time  used  as  money  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

per — Latin  for  by ; per  cent,  or  per  centum=by 
or  for  each  hundred;  per  capita=by  the  heads. 
See  capita. 

picking  and  culling— Same  as  garbling.  See 
garbling. 

platinum — The  heaviest  metal  used  in  the  arts. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a coinage  metal  in 
Russia,  but  was  demonetized  because  the 
value  of  the  coins  as  metal  was  very  much 
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Greater  than  their  value  as  money.  F.  A. 
Walker,  following  Babbage  and  Chevalier, 
savs  it  was  demonetized  on  account  ot  the 
difficulty  of  working  it,  but  this  cannot  have 
been  so.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  is  (mechan- 
ically) the  ideal  metal  for  coinage, 
nostal  currency— The  fractional  paper  currency 
was  so  called  at  first  because  it  had  imitations 
of  postage  stamps  printed  on  it,  and  not  be- 
cause it  was  intended  to  be  sent  by  mail  or  post, 
although  it  was  the  most  convenient  and  cheap- 
est mode  of  remittance  ever  devised  for  small 
sums,  and  to  abolish  it  was  really  a crime.  John 
Sherman  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  postal  currency.  See  his  speeches, 
pound— 1.  The  English  unit  of  account,  now 
^ materialized  in  the  sovereign.  It  is  equal  to 
Si. 8665.  It  was  originally  a Tower  pound  or 
silver.  2.  An  English  and  also  U.  S.  weight. 
The  troy  pound  is  5,760  grains;  the  pound 
avoirdupois  is  7,000  grains,  ^ee  weights. 
precious  metals — This  term  is  applied  to  gold 
and  silver  and  sometimes  platinum.  Taese 
metals  are  so  called,  not  because  they  are  the 
most  valuable  metals  known,  but  because  they 
are  used  for  jewelry,  etc,,  along  with  precious 
stones.  There  are  at  least  twenty  metals  \ihose 
. value  ranges  from  twice  to  twenty  times  that 
of  gold.  Thus  while  gold  is  worth  only  $301 
per  lb.,  vanadium  is  worth  $4,800  per  lb. 
these  metals  are  not  known  as  “ precious, 
premium — The  opposite  of  discount;  an  ad- 
vance above  par;  an  increase  in  value  above 
the  standard  amount. 

price— The  exchangeable  value  of  any  com- 
modity expressed  in  money.  Mint  price— the 
rate  per  ounce  at  which  the  mint,  under  free 
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coinage,  converts  gold  or  silver  into  coin.  The 
mint  price  of  standard  gold  is  $18. 604-  of 
sterling  gold  is  1869  sovereigns  for  40  trov 
pounds  or  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce.  The  mint 
price  of  U.  S.  standard  silver  is  $1.16  4-llths 
per  ounce;  of  pure  silver,  $1.29  per  ounce.  < 

primary— First.  See  ultimate. 

pyx— A box  or  chest.  Trial  of  the  pyx=a  test 
made  annually,  by  special  commissioners  of 
the  fineness  and  weight  of  coins  reserved  from 
each  delivery  of  coin  by  the  coiner  to  the  su- 
perintendent. These  coins  are  called  “pyx 
coins  ” because  kept  in  a ]3yx  or  chest  In 
Great  Britain  the  ‘ ‘ Trial  of  the  Pyx  ” is  an 
occasion  of  great  ceremony.  Those  who  con- 
sult the  “Century  Dictionary”  would  natur- 
ally  conclude  that  the  trial  of  the  jiyx  is  pecu- 
liar to  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  also  observed  bv 
law  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

Quantity  theory  of  money— This  is  merely  a 
particular  case  of  the  law  that  the  ratio  of 
supply  and  demand  governs  exchangeable  val- 
ues. In  this  case  the  demand  is  unlimited  be- 
cause every  seller  desires  to  get  all  the  money 
he  can  for  his  goods,  and  consequentlj’,  even  if 
the  amount  of  goods  were  limited,  the  demand 
for  money  would  remain  unlimited  so  long  as 
human  nature  did  not  change.  But  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  supply  of  money  is  limited 
solely  by  its  quantity,  and  hence  the  theorem 
that  the  value  of  money  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
Its  quantity.  That  Gregory  King’s  law  affects 
the  ratio  and  that  this  ratio  is,  therefore,  not 
a simple  one,  is  probably  true,  out  this  does 
not  affect  the  main  proposition,  which  Mill 
says  “is  the  most  elementarv  proposition  in 
the  theory  of  currency,  and  without  it  we 
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should  have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.”  The 
theory  was  propounded  by  Aristotle,  and  Ds^^m 
Hume,  in  his  “Essay  on  Money,”  sets  it  forth 
clearly  and  emphatically.  I know  of  no  econo- 
mist  of  repute  who  does  not  accept  it,  and  it 
has  been  rejected  only  by  such  writers  as  Hor- 
ace White  and  Prof.  Sarah  McLean  Hardy.  The 
quantity  theory  has  received  notable  confirm- 
ation from  the  present  condition  of  our  cur- 
rency The  silver  dollar  is  not  redeemable  or 
convertible,  and  is  not  actually  worth  its  face 
value  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  being 
limited  in  quantity  and  receivable  for  govern- 
ment dues  and  private  debts,  it  remains  at  par 

with  gold. 

— In  common  language,  the  rate  or  propor- 
tion.  which  oug  quantity  has  to  another.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  value  of  equal  weights  of  silver 
and  gold  are  commercially  at  present  as  1 to 
31  The  U.  S.  coinage  ratio  is  1 to  16  (nearly). 
That  is  to  say,  1 silver  dollar  weighs  as  much 
as  16  gold  dollars,  and  16  ten-dollar  gold  pieces 
w'ei^h  just  as  much  as  10  silver  dollars.  The 
coining  ratio  w'hich  has  been  generally  adopt- 
ed during  the  last  hundred  years  is  151^  to  1, 
and  if  the  United  States  had  adopted  this  ratio 
in  1837  instead  of  taking  the  absurd  ratio  of 
15.988372  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  confusion 
would  have  been  saved.  The  history  of  our 
ratios  is  truly  a history  of  blunders. 

From  17Rfi  to  1792  the  ratio  was  15V4  to  1 

‘‘  179*2  1P34  ^ 

“ 1834  “ 1837  ‘‘  “ “ 16.002  to  1 

“ 1837  “ present  time,  15.988372  to  1 

The  difference  between  onr  ratio  and  that  of 
nations  with  lob,  to  1 has  been  the  ^reat 
stumblinq-block  in  the  way  of  international 
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redemption— See  ultimate. 
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reline-To  purify;  to  extract  the  base  metals 

from  gold  or  silver.  ornall  percentage 

refractory -Hard  to  *o;b.  A emaU  « 
nf  lf>ad  tin  or  antimony  renuers 
haW  aid  brittle  and  dmooW^^Tf  Registered 

registered  bonds-Bonds  which  are  ^ 

or  recorded,  so  tba‘  ‘b  „(  the  bonds. 

^wTes’t  is  n?t  Selectable  by  cutting  oil  cou- 

P°T  ffth^mrit-The  variation  from  the 
TTandU*  in  -d  fineness  allowed  by 

repKSentative-Currencj 

mto«  -andard 

repSte-To  disclaim ; to  *tion°of 'just 

edge;  to  refuse  payme  ■ P monetary 

claims  IS  no  ^ ® « to  dishon- 

history,  and  has  banks  Whenever  any 

est  kings  and  ^ild-cat  banks.  ^ tender, 

money  is  issued  by  a ...  j afterwards 
and  the  legal  tender  at  the 

taken  away  without  ful  P . the  act  is  dis- 
same  time  made  for  redemption,  tne  a 

honest  repudiation.  ^llv  applied  to  the 

-evenue— Income ; g P 

income  of  a state  or  n ftaxes  etc.)  form 

that  the  revenues  of  a of  money, 

a just  and  sound  bams  for  tlm  issue 

This  is  is  a dangerous  V is  opposite 

reverse-That  side  of  a ,^,^6  obverse  is 

to  the  obverse.  See  obverse. 

‘‘head;’’ the  reverse  IS  _tau^ 

I ^ outside  of  Eus- 
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sia,  has  fallen  with  that  of  silver.  The  value 
of  the  gold  ruble  is  77.2  cents, 
rupee  a silver  coin  of  India.  Its  value  varies 
with  the  price  of  silver.  Its  normal  value  is 
about  48  cents. 

Safety  Fund  System-A  system  by  which  all  the 
banks  of  a state  or  nation  contribute  to  a fund 
from  which  the  notes  (or  deposits,  if  so  ar- 
ranged,) of  any  bank  that  fails  are  made  good. 
It  is  a feature  of  the  “ Baltimore  Plan”  and  of 
Secretary  Carlisle  s so-called  plan.  Few  sys- 
tems possess  more  objectionable  .features, 
secondary— Supplementary  to.  Greenba<;ks  and 
national  bank  notes  are  secondary  money, 
seignorage — Literally  signifies  lordship,  and  was 
the  toll  or  tax  paid  to  the  crown  on  ail  bullion 
brought  to  the  mint.  There  are  several  terms 
which  have  been  confounded  with  seignorage, 
such  as  mintage,  brassage,  profit,  etc.  We 
hear  our  Congressmen  talk  of  “coining  the 
seignorage  ! Now,  there  can  be  no  seignor- 
age where  there  is  not  free  coinage.  Where 
the  Government  buys  the  bullion  at  the  market 
rate  and  coins  it,  any  difference  between  the 
coinage  rate  and  the  price  paid  is  profit,  not 
seignorage.  They  should,  therefore,  talk  of 
coining  the  profit  (or  rather,  i^erhaps,  the  loss ) 
not  the  seignorage.  There  are  three  distinct 
series  of  charges  that  may  be  made  against 
metal  that  is  converted  into  coin.  These  are: 

1—  Melting,  assaying,  purifying,  alloying,  etc. 

2—  Coinage,  or  the  cost  of  casting,  rolling, 
stamping,  etc.  3 — Seignorage,  or  an  abstrac- 
tion of  part  of  the  metal  for  the  use  of  the 
Government.  For  the  first  a charge  is  always 
made;  for  the  second  and  third  some  govern- 
ments make  a charge  and  othe.’s  do  not. 
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Sherman  law — The  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  direct- 
’ ing  the  purchase  of  54,000,000,  ounces  of  silver 

bullion  per  year,  is  so  called, 
shilling— A English  silver  coin  worth  24  cents. 

■ See  rork  shilling. 

[ shinplaster— An  opprobrious  name  given  to 

! fractional  paper  money.  Large  quantities 

were  issued  prior  to  the  war.  Store  orders  ^or 

i checks  have  also  been  called  “ shinplasters.” 

silver A well-known  metal,  used  for  coinage. 

It  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  as 
it  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  value,  is  easily 
corroded  and  readily  counterfeited.  These 
objections  may  be  removed,  however,  by  the 
use  of  silver  certificates  of  deposit,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  the  certificates 
redeemable  in  bullion  as  in  coin.  The  amount 
of  silver  used  as  money  in  the  world  is  S4,070,- 

500,000.  , ^ 

silverite — One  who  believes  in  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  the  conferring  of  the  legal  tender 
qualities  upon  the  coins  so  issued, 
six-tailed  bashaw— An  opprobrious  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston.  See  Suf- 
folk Bank.  , ,, 

•‘‘sixteen  to  one ’’—The  war  cry  of  the  silyer- 
• ites  It  means  that  sixteen  ounces  of  silver 

should,  when  coined,  be  equal  in  value  to  one 

ounce  of  gold.  , ^ i j 

skins— In  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies,  and 

until  quite  recent  times  in  the  Northwest,  fur 
skins  formed  the  chief  currency  in  common 
use.  Ten  musk  rat  skins  were  equal  to  one 
martin,  and  two  martins  to  one  beaver, 
sou— A French  coin,  originally  gold,  then  silver 
and  finally  copper  or  bronze  Fiye-centime 
pieces  are  now  called  “ sous,’  though  the  teim 
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cloeh”sA'hp°i;f“‘‘'“  Sous  ties 

sonTnarq^r»"  expresS.  ‘‘ Not'^ioX a 

sound  money— As  with  orthodoxy  so  with 
money ; every  writer  has  his  form  of  soun^ 
currency,  all  other  forms  bein-  a^ordi^rr 
Mm  unsound.  In  another  wo^ri  have  Ve 

brs^ahrto'h'^*"®  """  follows:  “ A currency  may 
De  said  to  be  sound  when  it  is  always  strietlv 

at  par  vuth  the  standard  money  of  the  coVnS 
eve7  been'  Circulates.  ” The  inn  has,  how- 

eoveV  etTgoStualit,l' 
specie— Metal  money.  Specie  pavment=my- 
ment  of  debts  and  redemption  of  iiaper  m 
metal  money  when  so  demanded.  sl  iSna  as 

Sl/oril  vprfhi  “ is  redeemabll  in 

which  other  things 
compared  and  to 
/a?,' adjusted.  See  parallel,  ta6«- 

a laws 

the  n 'S  i ''''  subject  to  supervision  by 
Idhiy;/;  Government.  It  is  not  absolutely  pro^ 
hibi'ed  from  issuing  notes  for  general  circula- 
tion,  but  there  is  a federal  tax  of  10  per  cent  on 
all  such  notes,  except  those  issued  % laSon^ 

ste??in»  practically  prohibitorv. 

Sterling— The  English  term  equivalent ‘to  our 
word  • standard.”  Sterling  gold  is  22  carats 

Sterr^^^°  one-twelfth  alloy’ 

Sterling  silver  is  925  parts  silver,  and  75  parts 
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'copper,  being  25  thousandths  finer  than  the 
th? French  and  U.  S.  standards.  The  latter, 
however,  are  found  to  wear  better . 

«uibsidiary— Helping  or  relieving.  Coinage 
whldl  is  not  full  legal  tender,  and  whose  actual 
value  is  less  than  its  face  value,  is  called  sub- 

sul&otllTua  upon  the  words  Suffolk  and 
suttoiKaim  p SufEolk  Bank  was  said  to  buf- 

;lr‘Xbante  haviLg  any  odor  o£  the  wild 

Suffolk  Bank-A  Boston  ^airk  whose  name  be^ 
came  a synonym  for  a system.  The 
Sand  six  others  combined  to  compel  the 
country  hLks  of  New  England  to  make  pro- 
Xionir  the  redemption  of  their  currency  n 

Boston  and  the  Suffolk  was  in  this  way  consti  - 
tuted  a’sort  of  clearing-house  for  ^ew  Eng. 
land  banks.  The  system 

f ul,  and  was  a very  fair  make-shift  for  a thor 
ough  system  of  national  bank  inspection, 
supply— One  of  the  conditions  which  regulate 
exchangeable  value,  the  other  being  demand. 
Sweatin|-When  a certain  class  of  criminals 
Try  to  make  a profit  by  removing  precious 
metal  from  the  coins  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
cess employed  is  called  “sweating. 
riom  acii,  Ld  electro-deposition  have  all  been 

tried  by  these  miscreants.  , j 

sweeps— Bribbish  containing  waste  gold  and 
In  a room  in  which  gold  is  manutac- 
tvliinto  iewelry  the  floors  and  benches  be- 
^mt  sriiTregnated  with  80l\that  after  a 
time  it  pays  to  tear  them  up  and  burn  them  so 

sy'etXeT-A^Cpnre  silver  used,  in  the 
^fSm  of  lumps,  in  China  as  money,  but  pass- 
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by  weight  only.  The  lumps  are  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  merest  fragment  or 
clippmg  to  ingots  weighing  50  ounces,  Ingots 
or  this  size  are  shaped  like  a shoe  or  boot  and 
are  called  “ shoes.”  Smaller  ingots  weiging  5 
or  6 ounces  and  hemispherical  in  shape 
are  called  tbvjs.  Since  the  establishment 

or  a mint  in  China,  sycee-silver  is  gradually 
falling  into  disuse. 

Tabular  standard— A suggestion  to  adapt  the 
value  of  currency  and  the  amount  of  long  term 
debts  to  the  average  prices  of  a large  number 
or  commodities.  The  reader  will  find  the  sub- 
ject fully  and  ably  discussed  in  Jevons’  book 
on  “Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.” 
Jevons’  opinion  is  that  such  “schemes  for  a 
tabular  or  average  standard  of  value  appear  to 
e perfectly  sound  and  highly  valuable  in  a 
tfieoretical  point  of  view,  and  the  practical 
oiinculties  are  not  of  a serious  character.” 

usually  a weight,  but  it  is  also  the 
Chinese  Monetary  Unit,  although  there  is  no 
actual  coin  of  that  denomination.  The  tael  is 
about  5S0  grams  and  this  weight  of  svcee  silver 
IS  the  monetary  tael.  1,000  Mexican  dollars 
are  reckoned  equal  to  720  taels, 
tariff— To  put  a valuation  on  anything — A word 
frequently  used  by  writers  on  coin  and  money. 
It  IS  derived  from  an  old  French  word  which 
means  “to  cast  up  accounts,”  and  not  from 
the  port  of  Tariffa  in  Spain  as  is  often  stated, 
tenor— In  Colonial  days,  various  series  of  paper 
currency  issued  consecutively  to  take  the  place 

^^11  issues  which  had  depreciated,  were 

called  new,  middle  and  old  tenors, 
tolerance  Same  as  allQwance  or  remedy.  When 
the  gold  dollar  issujd  from  the  mint  does  not 
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vary  more  than  a quarter  of  a grain  from  the 
standard,  it  is  legally  current,  and  this  limit 
is  called  the  limit  of  tolerance. 

token  money — Money  which  passes  for  more 
than  its  actual  value  as  metal.  A moderate 
seignorage,  however,  does  not  cause  coins  to 
become  token  money. 

tower  pound— See  weights. 

trade  dollar— A dollar  weighing  420  grains,  900 
tine  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law  ot  reb- 
ruary  12,  1873.  It  was  intended  to  be  a mere 
in^^ot  for  use  in  the  Chinese  and  other  trade  at 
the  East,  and  not  to  be  legal  tender  biit  it  was 
made  legal  tender  for  $5.  In  18^6  the  legal 
tender  quality  was  taken  away  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, under  the  advice  of  John  Sherman,  ihe 
United  States  having  thus  repudiated  its  own 
money,  the  value  fell,  and  the  coins,  which 
were  chietiy  in  the  hands  of  mechanics  and 
small  business  men,  were  sold  to  brokers  for 
from  70  to  85  cents.  After  the  brokers  had 
bouf^ht  all  they  could,  they  induced  Congress 
to  order  their  redemption  at  their  face  value  . 
The  Act  ordering  their  redemption  was  passed 

February  19,  1887.  ... 

treasury  notes — In  this  country  a note  or  bill 

issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  passing  cur- 
rent as  money.  It  is  redeemable  in  com,  and 
receivable  for  Government  dues. 

troy  — See  weights.  , , , 

Ultimate -Fibal ; last.  The  term  has  been  used 
to  designate  standard  money,  which  is  said  to 
be  money  of  “ultimate”  or  “final  /edemption 
because  there  is  no  higher  standard  with  ^hich 
such  money  can  be  compared,  or  in  which  it 
can  be  redeemed.  Such  money  is  also  called 
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“primary”  money,  because  it  is  the  money 
upon  which  all  other  money  rests  ^ 

undervalue-A  metal  is  said  to  be  undervalued 
when  in  the  metal  market  it  is  worth  more  than 
Its  mint  price,  (see  mint  price).  This  was  the 
case  with  gold  in  this  country  from  1792  to  1834 
and  the  gold  all  left  us.  After  1834  silver  was 

^ small  change  left  us 

^^<^ter  was  changed  in 
18o3.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  mint  price  under- 
valued silver  that  made  the  silver  dollar  of  1873 
worth  more  than  the  gold  dollar.  See  ratio. 
Platinum  was  undervalued  in  the  Russian  coin- 
age, and  disappeared  from  circulation,  bein^^ 
carried  to  England  and  there  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  stills  for  refining  sulphuric 
acid  and  for  other  chemical  apparatus.  A firm 

ot  platinum  workers  made  one  still  whieh 
cost  $125,000.  wnicn 

un^it_i.  In  arithmetic  it  signifies  1,  the  various 
figures  from  0 to  9 being  known  as  digits.  The 

ber  IS  that  on  the  extreme  right,  or  to  the  left 
of  the  decimal  point,  if  there  be  one.  2 Any 
quantity  taken  as  a standard  (as  a foot,  an  inch 
a pound,  a dollar)  by  repeating  or  dividing 
which  any  similar  quantity  (greater  or  less”) 

expressed.  A more  sci- 
fn  f^efinition  is  that  given  by  Prof.  Everett 
in  his  work  on  Units  : “ The  numerical  value  of 
a concrete  quantity,  is  its  ratio  to  a selected 
magnitude  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  unit." 
The  term  unit  has  of  late  been  confounded 

distinct 

^ States  notes— This  was  the  official 
name  of  the  (formerly)  well-known  “green- 
backs, or  legal  tenders.  ” 
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unparted  bullion— Bullion  which  contains  both 
gold  and  silver. 

Value— We  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
utility  and  value,  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  called  “ purchasing 
power.”  Some  writers  (McLeod,  for  instance,) 
object  to  this  distinction,  but  it  is  generally 
accepted.  We  often  hear  of  “intrinsic  val- 
ue,” but  there  is  no  such  thing.  Value  de- 
pends upon  special  conditions,  and  is  not 
an  inherent  quality  of  any  substance,  like 
hardness  or  weight  in  gold,  silver,  etc.  Coin- 
age value=mmt  price. 

value  of  money — This  is  an  ambiguous  term. 
Generally  it  means  the  value  of  capital,  ^ not 
money,  as  when  the  value  of  “money”  is 
measured  by  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  com- 
mands. The  value  of  money,  as  distinguished 
from  the  value  of  capital,  is  measured  by  its 
purchasing  power,  and  by  that  only.  Interest 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Interest  is  rarely 
paid  for  the  use  of  money;  when  a farmer  bor- 
rows on  mortgage  he  does  not  borrow  money , 
but  capital,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  he  pays 
interest.  The  money  is  merely  the  instrument 
by  which  the  capital  is  transferred  to  him. 
wampum  j The  money  or  ciirrency  of  the 
wampumpeag  \ American  Indian.  It  consisted 
of  a sort  of  bead  made  of  the  shells  of  ^alioUs 
mollusks  (periwinkle,  quahog  or  clam,  etc.). 
The  forixiing  ftnd.  polishing  of  the  bead,  and 
the  boring  of  the  hole  by  meansi  of  rude  In- 
dian implements,  demanded  much  labor,  and 
therefore  limited  the  supply.  It  was  also  used 
as  an  ornament,  and  this  and  its  use  as  money 
created  quite  a demand  for  it,  consequently  it 
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considerable  value;  but  when  the  Europeans 
biought  improved  machinery  and  greater  me 
chanical  skill  to  bear  on  the  mani^facture  of 
^^mpum  It  was  turned  out  in  great  quantities 
so  that  Its  value  fell  to  such  a degree  as  to 
render  it  useless  as  money.  It  forms^  most  in 

irthnc1ence^''f  interested 

lu  t/iie  science  ot  money. 

processes 

whiVh  H.O  f P''e“«nl'es  a percentage 

Which  the  wastage  must  not  exceed;  but  our 

present  mint  employees  are  so  skilful  that  they 
keep  far  within  tliis  limit.  ^ 

in  use  three  systems  of 
weights  that  demand  our  attention.  These 

F?emdi^T^’  ^^nirdupois ; 3.  Metric  or 
liench.  lioyand  avoirdupois  are  the  familiar 
weights  of  the  United  States,  and  in  both  the 
gmin  is  the  smallest  subdivision;  and  while 
ounces  and  pounds  differ  in  weight,  the  grain 
IS  the  same  in  both  as  well  as  in  what  is  emailed 
apothecaries’  weight.  The  troy  ounce  contains 
480  grains  and  the  troy  pound  contains  12  of 
these  ounces  making  5760  grains.  The  avoir- 
dupois ounce  contains  437i^  grains  and  the 

ZTlT'"  16  ounces  making 

<U0  f,iams.  The  W'eight  of  precious  metals  is 
always  given  in  grains  and  troy  ounces.  We 
often  read  of  “tons”  of  silver.  There  is  no 
troy  ton  and  the  writers  who  use  such  indeti- 
nite  terms  almost  always  blunder  by  reckonint^ 

or  IB^of  T f ton 

The  nlO  T ® to  the  pound. 

The  old  Tower  pound,  which  was  the  wei^ght  of 

the  original  silver  pound,  was  three-quarters  of 

an  ounce  (troy)  less  than  the  troy  pound  It 

was  in  use  until  1527  and  in  calculations  relat 
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ing  to  values  at  this  period,  this  fact  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  metric  system  is  so 
called  because  it  is  based  upon  the  metre.  The 
unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme,  which  is  equal  to 
15.432  grains.  The  kilogramme isequalto  l.OtRt 
grammes  or  32.15  troy  ounces,  or  2.68  troy 
pounds  or  2.2046  pounds  avoidupois. 

wild°cat — A term  appled  to  banks  and  currency 
of  a shady  character.  Wild-cat  banks  were 
quite  common  before  the  w'ar  and  probably 
would  be  again  if  some  people  had  their  way. 

Wood’s  half-pence — The  story  of  this  famous 
coinage  is  as  follow's : About  the  year  1724,  a 
patent  was  issued  to  one  William  Wood,  who 
was  authorized  to  coin  copper  half-pence  for 
use  in  Ireland.  The  profits  on  this  coinage 
were  very  large,  and  were  divided  between 
Wood  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  king’s 
mistress.  This  caused  intense  dissatisfaction, 
and  Dean  Swift,  by  his  famous  Drapier  Letters, 
set  Ireland  in  a flame.  The  coinage  was  with- 
drawn. See  Swift’s  Works. 

“ worseness  ” — An  old  term  signifying  a vari- 
ation from  the  standard.  Bullion  was  said  to 
have  so  many  grains  to  the  ounce  “ better- 
ness  ” or  worseness  ” as  the  case  might  have 
been. 

world’s  store  of  money — The  entire  stock  of 
money  in  the  world,  as  given  by  the  Director 
of  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  his  report  for  1895  is  as 
follows  : 


Gold, 

Silver — full  legal  tender, 
Silver— subsidiary, 
Paper, 


$4,086,800,000 
- 3,439.300.000 
631.200,000 
2,469,900,000 

$10,627,200,000 


I 
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The  addition  of  one  or  two  millions  to  this 
immense  stock  is  scarcely  felt.  During  the 
year  1894  the  amount  of  both  gold  and  silver 
that  was  mined  was  less  than  $400,000,000  (full 
coinage  value).  Of  this  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  one  half  was  used  in  the  arts  so  that  the 
addition  to  the  w’orld’s  supply  of  money  was 
less  than  two  per  cent, — an  insignificant  quan- 
tity which  certainly  did  not  equal  the  increased 
requirements  demanded  by  modern  progress 
and  the  increase  of  population. 

Ven — The  monetary  unit  of  Japan.  Coined 
both  in  gold  and  silver.  Tbe  gold  coin  is 
almost  exactly  equal  to  the  U.  S.  dollar.  The 
silver  yen  weighs  416  grains.  Legally  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  same,  but 
in  actual  transactions  among  the  peojile,  gold 
is  received  and  j^aid  for  at  the  current  rate  of 
the  times.  The  average  value  of  one  gold  yen 

during  the  year  1894  was  1.907  silver  yen. 

York  shilling— The  one-eighth  of  a dollar.  Prior 
to  1857  the  Mexican  real  passed  for  a York 
shilling  or  twelve  and  a half  cents. 


Add  to  silver — It  is  frequently  stated  that  prior 
to  1873  there  were  but  8,000,000  silver  dollars 
coined,  and  that  since  that  time  430,790,041  have 
been  coined.  This  is  part,  and  only  part,  of 
the  truth.  Prior  to  1853  there  w^as  coined  over 
$84,000,000  in  full  legal  tender  and  free  coin- 
age silver.  Unlimited  legal  tender  and  free 
coinage  are  the  only  conditions  under  which  a 
metal  can  be  money  in  every  sense.  Under 
present  conditions,  our  silver  is  no  more  real 
money  than  so  much  paper  or  bronze,  and  it 
would  pay  well  to  sell  it  and  issue  greenbacks. 
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The  Steel  Square  and  Its  Uses. 

I »By  Fked.  T.  Hodgson.  Second  ami  Enlarged  Edition. 
Illustrated  bi' over  75  Engravings.  Cloth,  Gilt..  $1.00 

This  is  the  only  complete  work  on  The  Steel  Square 
and  Its  Uses  ever  publislied.  It  is  thorougii,  exhaus- 
tive, clear  and  easily  understood.  Confounding  terms 
and  scientific  phrases  liave  been  reiigiouslv'  avoided 
where  possible,  and  everything  in  tlie  book  lias  been 
made  so  plain  that  a bov  of  twelve  years  of  a^>-e 
possessing  ordinary  intelligence,  can  inulerstand”it 
from  end  to  end. 

The  new  edition  is  illustrated  with  over  seventy- 
five  wood  cuts,  showinj^  how  l.hc  Square  may  be  used 
fbr  solving  almost  every  problem  in  tlie  whole  Art  of 
Carpentry.  ^ 


Stair*Biiildiiig  Made  Easy. 

Being  a Full  and  Clear  Description  of  the  Art  ol 
Bodies,  Carriages  and  Cases  for  all  kinds 
of  Stairs  and  Steps.  Together  with  illustrations  show- 
ing the  Manner  of  Laying  Out  Stairs,  Forming  Treads 
and  Risers,  Building  Cylinders,  Preparing  Strings; 
with  Instructions  for  Making  Carriages  for  Common, 
Platform,  Dog-Legged,  and  Winding  Stairs.  To  which 
if.  . Ill'istrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 

Stair-Building,  and  Designs  for  Newels,  Balusters, 
Brackets,  Stair-Mouldings,  and  Sections  of  Hand-Rails 
By  Fred.  T.  Hodgson.  Cloth,  Gilt $1.00 

This  work  takes  hold  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
subject,  and  carries  the  student  along  by  easy  stages, 
entire  subject  of  Stair-building  has  been  un- 
ordinary  practice  can  ever  require, 
llils  book,  and  the  following  one  on  Hand-Railing, 
cover  nearly  the  whole  subject  of  Stair-Building. 
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A >"ew  System  of  Haiid-Kaillng. 

Or,  How  to  Cut  Hand-Railing  for  Circular  and  other 
Stairs,  Square  from  the  Plank,  witliout  tlie  aid  ol  a 
Falling  Mould.  Tlie  System  is  New,  Novel,  Economic, 
and  Easily  Learned.  Rules,  Instructions,  and  Working 
Drawings  for  Building  Rails  for  Seven  Ditferent  Kinds 
of  Stairs  are  given.  -By  An  Old  Stair-Builder. 
Edited  and  Corrected  by  Fred  T.  Hodgson.  Bound 
in  Cloth,  Gilt SLOO 

rractical  Carpentry. 

Illustrated  by  Over  300  Engravings.  Being  a Guide 
to  the  Correct  Working  and  Laying  Out  of  all  kinds 
of  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Work.  With  tlie  solutions 
of  the  various  problems  in  Hip-Roofs,  (iotliic  Work, 
Centering,  Siilayed  Work,  Joints  and  Jointing,  Hing- 
ing, Dovetailing,  Mitering.  Timber  Splicing,  Hopper 
Work,  Skylights.  Raking  Mouldings.  Circular  Work, 
etc.,  etc.;  to  wliich  is  prefi.xed  a tliorough  treatise  on 
•^Carpenter’s  Geometry.”  By  Fred  T.  Hodgson, 
author  of  “The  Steel 'Square  and  Its  Uses,”  “The 
Builder’s  Guide  and  Estimator’s  Price  Book,”  “The 
Slide  Rule  and  How  to  Use  It,”  etc.,  etc.  Bound  in 
Cloth,  Gilt $1-00 

■This  is  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  It  is  thorougii,  practical  and  reliable  and 
at  the  same  time  is  written  in  a style  so  plain  that  any 
workman  or  apprentice  can  easily  understand  it. 

Hand  Siiws. 

Their  Use,  Care  and  Abuse.  How  to  Select  and  How 
to  File  Them.  By  Fred  T.  Hodgson,  author  of  ‘‘  The 
Steel  Square  an'd  Its  Uses,”  “The  Builder’s  Guide 
and  Estimator’s  Price  Book.”  “ Practical  Carpentry,” 
etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  over  75  Engravings.  Being 
a Complete  Guide  for  Selecting,  Using  and  Filing  all 
kinds  of  Hand  Saws,  Back  Saws,  Compass  and  Key- 
hole Saws.  Web,  Hack  and  Butcher’s  Saws ; showing 
the  Sliapes,  Forms,  Angles,  Pitches  and  Sizes  of  Saw 
Teeth  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Saws,  and  fbr  all  kinds 
of  Wood,  Bone,  Ivory  and  Metal ; together  with  Hints 
and  Suggestions  on  the  choice  of  Files,  Saw  Sets, 
Filing  Clamps,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  care 


0l>'er  small 

HaWS.  vlOtil,  ^-Jrllt, ^ ^ 

This  work  is  inl«ndrcl  more  particularly  for  operative 

?7uV’*vv^®*i*’  Cabinet-Makers.  Carria<;e  builders 

and  Wood  Workers  -feuerally,  amateurs  or  proles- 

Plaster ; How  to  3Iake,  ami  How  to  Pso.  ^ 

Illu^strated  with  numerous  emrravin«rs  in  the  text 
and  Three  Plates.  f,dvin<?  some  Forty  Fi'uires  of  Ceil- 
ings, Centrepieces,  Cornices,  Panels  and  Soffits.  Bein«- 
a complete  gunde  tor  I he  plasterer,  in  the  preparation 

Plaster,  Slucco,  Portland 
Cunents,  Hydraulic  Cements,  Lime  of  Tiel,  Rosendale 
and  other  Cements,  lo  which  is  added  an  Illustrated 
dossarv  ot  lechnical  Terms  used  by  Plasterers,  witli 
liintsand  suggestions  regarding  the  working.  mixin<>' 
and  preparation  ol  seagliola  and  colored  mortars  ol 
various  kinds.  Cloth,  Gilt ^2  qo 

Just  the  book  for  Plasterers,  Bricklayers,  Masons 

Builders,  Architects  and  Engineers. 

The  Hiiilder’s  (inide^'  Estiiiiator’s  Price  Htuiky 

Bnilder’s  (iiiidi^  and  E,stiniator's  Price  Book. 

Current  Prices  of  Liimliev’, 
Haidwaie,  Glass,  Pliimbei-s’ Supplies,  Paints  Slates 

G Cements,  Bricks,  Tin,  and  other  Build- 

in,,  Matei  lals  ; also.  Prices  ot  Labor,  and  Cost  of  Per- 
forming the  Several  kinds  of  Work  Required  in  Bui V 

sJfirc  Crames,  Saslies, 

To  uinJi^-  oCier  Machine  Work. 

R?ileV  T ii'nnber  of  Building 

? Tables,  and  Useful  Memoranda,  with  a 

Glossaiy  ot  Architectural  and  Biiildin'>-  Terms  Bv 

Builder  and  Wood- 

ete.,  etc.  S.' 

Water-Closete. 

r Mechanical,  and  Sanitary  Treatise.  By 

Lite  Associate  American  Insti- 

TBIe  "hh  Gilt 

-iitit;,  $100 

This  book  contains  over  250  Engravings,  drawn  ex- 


pressly for  the, work  by  the  author.  The  drawings  are 
60  clear  that  the  distinctive  features  of  every  device 
are  easily  seen  at  a glance,  and  the  descriptions  are 
particularly  full  and  thorougli.  The  paranioniit  impor- 
tance of  tiiis  department  of  the  construction  of  our 
iiouscs  renders  all  comment  upon  the  value  of  such  a 
work  unnecessary.  

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Pocket  Companion. 

Containing  Rules,  Data  and  Directions  for  Laying 
' Outwork  and  for  Calculating  and  Estimating.  Com- 
piled by  Thomas  Moloney,  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 
Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  with  Gilt  Stamp  and  Red 
Edges 

This  is  a compact  and  handy  little  volume,  contain- 
ing the  most  iisehil  rules  and  memoranda,  collected 
from  some  of  the  best  architectural  works  of  the  day, 
and  practically  tested  by  many  years’  experience  in 
the  shop,  factory  and  building  ; it  also  contains  a trea- 
tise on  tile  Fkaming  Souake.  It  is  by  a tlioronghly 
practical  man,  and  contains  enongli  mat  ter  that  is  not 
easily  found  anywhere  else  to  make  it  worth  more 
than  its  piice  to  every  intelligent  carpenter. 

Buck’s  Collage  and  other  Designs. 

Just  the  book  yon  want  if  you  are  going  to  build  a 
cheap  and  comfortable  liome.  It  sliows  a great  variety 
of  cheap  and  medium-priced  cottages,  besides  a number 
of  useful  liints  and  suggestions  on  tiie  various  ques- 
tions liable  to  arise  in  building,  such  as  selection 
of  site,  general  arrangement  of  the  plans,  sanitary 
questions  etc.  Cottages  costing  from  $500  to  $5,000 
are  shown  in  considerable  variety,  and  nearly  every 
taste  can  be  satistied.  Forty  designs  for  htly  cents. 
Paper 50c. 

Tlie  information  on  site,  general  arrangement  of 
plan,  sanitary  matters,  etc.,  etc.,  is  worth  a great  deal 
more  than  tlie  cost  of  the  book. 

Hints  aud  Aids  to  Builders. 

Hints  and  Aids  in  Building  and  Estimating.  Gives 
Hints,  Prices,  telis  how  to  Measure,  explains  Building 
Terms,  and  in  short,  contain*  a fund  of  Information 
f»r  all  who  are  Interested  in  Building.  Paper 28e. 


Hints  for  Cabinet  Makers  and  Upholsterers. 

Hints  and  Praclinal  Information  for  Cabinet-Makers, 
Upholsterers,  and  Furniture  Men  <renerally.  Tojfetlier 
with  a description  of  all  kinds  of  Finishing,  with  full 
directions  therefor,  Varnishes,  Polishes.  Stains  for 
Wood,  Dyes  for  Wood,  Gilding  and  Silvering,  Receipts 
for  tlie  Factory,  Uacquers,  Metals,  Marbles,  etc.;  Pic- 
tures, Engravings,  etc.  ; Miscellaneous.  This  work 
contains  an  iniinense  amount  of  the  most  useful  in- 
formation for  those  who  are  engag(‘d  in  Manufacture, 
Superintendence,  or  Construction  of  Furuiitire  or  W^ood 
Work  of  any  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  riieapest  and  Best 
Books  ever  published,  and  contains  over  1,000  Hints, 
SuiTgestions,  Methods,  and  Descriptions  of  Tools,  Ap- 
pliances. and  Materials.  All  the  Becipes,  Rides,  and 
Directions  have  been  carefully  Revi.sed  and  Corrected 
by  Practical  .Men  (/f  great  e.xperience,  so  that  they 
will  be  found  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Neatly  Bound 
in  Cloth.  Gilt ‘ $i.oo 

3Ieclianicai  Draiigiitiug. 

The  Student’s  Illustrated  Guide  to  Practical  Draught- 
ing. A series  of  Practical  Instructions  for  Machinists, 
Mechanics,  Apprentices,  and  Students  at  Enirineering 
Eslablishinenrs  and  Technical  Institutes.  By  T.  P. 
Pembkuton',  Draughtsman  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Neatly  Bound 
in  Cloth,  Gilt $1.00 

This  is  a simple  but  thorough  book,  by  a draughts- 
man of  twentj'-tive  years’  e.vperience.  It  is  intended 
for  beginners  and  self-taught  students,  as  well  as  those 
who  pursue  the  study  under  the  direction  of  a teacher. 

Lectures  in  a Workshop. 

By  T.  P.  Pemberton,  formerly  Associate  Editor  of 
the  “Technologist;”  Author  of  “The  Student’s  Illus- 
trated Guide  to  Practical  Draughting.”  With  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  famous  papers  by  Whitworth 
“On  Plane  Metallic  Surfaces  or  True  Planes;”  “On 
an  Uniform  System  of  Screw  Threads;”  “Address  to 
the  In.stitution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Glasgow;" 
“ On  Standard  Decimal  Measures  of  Length.”  Bound 
in  Cloth,  Gilt....- $1.00 

We  have  here  a sprightly,  fascinating  book,  full  ol 


valuable  hints,  interesting  anecdotes  and  sharp  .say- 
ings. It  is  not  a compilation  of  dull  sermotis  or  dry 
mathematics,  but  a live,  readable  book.  The  papers  by 
Whitworth,  now  first  made  readily  accessible  to  the 
American  reader,  form  the  basis  of  our  modern  sys- 
tems of  accurate  work. 

The  Workshop  Coiupaiiloii. 

A Collection  of  Useful  and  Reliable  Reclpe.s,  Rules, 
Processes,  .Method.s.  Wrinkles  and  Practical  Hints  for 
the  Household  and  the  !Sh(»i).  Neatly  Bound 35c. 

This  is  a book  of  1(>4  closely  printed  pages,  forming 
a Dictionary  of  Practical  Intormation,  for  Mechanics, 
Amateurs.  Hou.sekeepers,  Farmers — Everybody.  It  is 
not  a mere  collection  of  newspaper  clippings,  but  a 
series  of  original  treatises  on  various  subjects,  such 
as  Alloys,  Cements.  Inks,  Steel.  Signal  Idglits,  PoU.'^h- 
ing  Materials,  and  the  art  of  Polishing  Wood.  Metais, 
etc.  ; Varni.shes,  Gilding,  Silvering,  Bron/iug.  l.ac- 
quering,  and  the  working  of  Brass,  Ivory  Alabaster, 
Iron,  Steel,  Glass,  etc. 

Amateur’s  Handbook  of  rractical  Ijifonuatioii. 

Amateur’s  Handbook  of  Practical  Information.  For 
the  Workshop  and  Laboratory.  Second  Edition. 
Greatly  Enlarged.  Neatly-  Bound 15c. 

This  is  a handy  little  book,  containing  just  the  in- 
formation needed  by  Amateurs  in  the  Work.shop  and 
Laboratory.  Directions  for  making  Alloys,  Fusible 
Metals,  Cements,  Glues,  etc.;  and  for  Soldering.  Braz- 
ing, Lacquering,  Bronzing,  Staining  and  Polishing 
Wood,  Tempering  Tools,  Cutting  and  Working  Glass, 
Varni.shing,  Silvering,  Gilding,  Preparing  Skirts,  etc., 
etc.  The  New  Edition  contains  extended  dii-ections 
for  preparing  Polishing  Powders,  Freezing  Mixtures, 
Colored  Lights  for  Tableaux,  Solutions  for  rendering 
ladies’  dresses  incombustible,  etc.  There  has  also  been 
added  a very  large  number  of  new  and  valuable  re- 
ceipts. 

The  Workshop  Companion,  just  described,  con- 
tains all  the  matter  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Amateiu’’s 
Handbook. 


Cements  and  (Jliie. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Use  of 
All  Kinds  of  Cements,  Glue  and  Paste.  By  John*  Phix, 
autlmr  of  “ How  to  Use  tlie  Microscope.”  Paper.  25c. 

Every  mechanic  and  houseliolder  will  find  this 
volume  ot  almost  everyday  use.  It  contains  nearlv 
200  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  Cements  for  almost 
every  conceivable  puri)Ose. 


Hints  for  Paint(*rs,  Decorators,  etc. 

Hints  for  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper-hangers 
Beinir  a selection  of  Useful  Rules.  Data,  Memoranda! 
Methods  and  Su^ffestions  for  House,  Ship  and  Furni- 
ture Paintinjr,  Paper-han<rin}j?,  Gilding,  Color  Mixing, 
and  otlier  matters  Useful  and  Instructive  to  Painters 
and  Decorators.  Prepared  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Wants  of  Amateurs.  By  an  Ou)  H.\n’d 

25c. 


Drawiilif  Instriimeiits. 

Beinj;  a Treatise  on  Draughting  Instruments,  with 
Rides  for  their  Use  and  Care,  Explanations  of  Scale, 
Sectors  and  Protractors.  Together  with  Memoranda 
tor  Draugiitsmen,  Hints  on  Purchasing  Paper,  Ink. 
Instruinents,  Pencils,  etc.  Also  a Price  List  of  all 
.Materials  reiiiured  by  Draughtsmen.  Illustrated  with 
twenty-iour  Explanatory  Illustrations.  By  Frkd.  T. 
HoiXiSox.  Paper 25c 


The  Slide  Uiile,  and  How  to  Use  It. 

This  is  a ciunpilation  of  Explanations,  Rules  and  In- 
structions  suitable  lor  mechanics  and  others  in  crested 
in  tile  industrial  arts.  RuU's  are  given  for  the 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  boards  and  planks,  timber 
in  the  round  or  scpiarc,  glaziers’  work  and  painting, 
brickwork,  payiors'  work,  tiling  and  slating,  flic 
nieasiiremcnt  of  vi*ssels  of  various  shapes,  the  wedge, 
inclined  jdanes,  wheels  and  a.\h‘s,  levin's,  llu*  w**ig'li- 
ing  and  measuremcnl  of  metids  and  all  solid  bodies, 
cylinders,  cones,  globes,  ociagou  rules  and  formiihe. 
tin*  measiireimnit  of  circles,  jtiid  a comparison  of 
I'l'ench  and  Engiish  nnni.sures.  with  niiich  olliin' infor- 
mation ustdiil  to  liuililers,  car|)enlers.  bricklayers. 


glaziers,  paviors,  slaters,  machinists  and  other  me- 
chanics. Paper 25c. 

Possessed  of  this  little  Book  and  a good  Slide  Rule, 
mechanics  might  carry  in  their  pockets  some  hundreds 
of  times  t he  power  of  calculation  that  they  now  have 
in  their  heads,  and  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  very 
easily  acquired. 

The  Engineer’s  Slide  Rule. 

The  Engineer’s  Slide  Rule  and  Its  Applications.  A 
Complete  Investigation  of  the  Principles  upon  which 
the  Slide  Rule  is  Constructed,  together  with  the 
Method  of  its  Application  to  ali  the  Purposes  of  the 
Practical  Mechanic.  By  William  Toxkes.  Paper..  25c. 

How  to  Become  a Good  Mechanic. 

Intended  as  a Practical  Guide  to  Self-taught  Men ; 
telling  What  to  Study  ; What  Books  to  Use  ; How  to 
Beo-in ; What  Difticulties  will  be  Met;  How  to  Over- 
come Them.  In  a word,  how  to  carry  on  such  a Course 
of  Self-instruction  as  will  enable  the  Young  Mechanic 
to  rise  from  the  bench  to  something  higher.  Paper.  15c. 

This  is  not  a book  of  “goody-goody”  advice,  neither 
is  it  an  advertisement  of  any  special  system,  nor  does 
it  advocate  any  hobby.  It  gives  plain,  practical  advice 
in  regard  to  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  alone 
can  enable  a young  man  engaged  in  any  profession 
or.  occupation  connected  with  the  industrial  arts  to 
attain  a position  higher  than  that  of  a mere  workman. 

What  to  Do  in  Case  of  Accident. 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It  in  Case  of  Accident. 
A Book  for  Everybodj'.  12mo.  Cloth,  Gilt  Title...  50c. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  ever  published. 
It  tells  exactly  what  to  do  in  case  of  accidents,  such  as 
Severe  Cuts,  Sprains,  Dislocations,  Broken  Bones, 
Burns  with  Fire,  Scalds,  Burns  with  Corrosive  Chemi- 
cals, Sunstroke,  Suffocation  by  B.y  Foul  Air,  Hanging, 
Drowning,  Frost-Bite,  Fainting,  Stings,  Bites.  Starva- 
tion, Lightning,  Poisons.  Accidents  from  Machinery  and 
from  the  Falling  of  Scafiblding,  Gunshot  Wounds,  etc., 
etc.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  house,  for  young  and  old  are 
I liable  to  accident,  and  the  directions  given  in  this  book 
I might  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a valuable  life. 


JUST  l^l'BUSHTn 


RADE  ‘^SECRETS 

AND  PRIVATE  RECIPES. 


A Collection  of  Recipes,  Processes  and  For- 
mulae tliat  liave  been  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  varying-  from  25  cents  to  $500. 

\\  ITH  NOTES,  CORRECTIONS,  ADDITIONS  AND  SPECIAL 
HINTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  PHIN, 

AntJwr  of  “How  to  Use  the  Microscope,"  “ Chemical  History 
of  the  Six  Days  oj  Creation,"  “The  Workshop 
Compani9n”  eic,,  etc. 

Assisted  by  an  Experienced  and  Skilful  Pharmacist. 


Cloth,  Oilt  Title  - - oo  cents. 

W’ill  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


j prepared  by  the  author  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  presenting  in  a compact  form  all  those  recmes 
and  so-called  “t^de  secrets”  which  have  been  so  extensivefy 
advertised  and  offered  for  sale.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a claplSj 

Jmm.’  clap-traps.  It  contains  a large 

amount  of  valuable  information  that  cannot  be  readily  found 
elsewhere,  and  It  gives  not  only  the  formulae,  etc.,  for  manufac- 
tiinng  an  immense  variety  of  articles,  but  important  and  trust- 
w(^thy  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  money  out  of  them 
iLven  as  a book  of  recipes  it  is  worth  more  than  its  price  to  any 
one  who  IS  interested  in  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats 

.rLSh,'ou\“h" 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATION  CO., 

New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 


TO  WHICH  ABE  ADDED 

RULES,  TABLES,  DATA  FORMULA:  AND  MEMOR- 
ANDA FOR  MAKING  RAPIDLY  THOSE  EVERY 
DAY  CALCULATIONS  THAT  ARE  REQUIRED 
IN  BUSINESS,  MECHANICS  AND 

agriculture. 


I^rice 


cents. 


The  great  ambition  of  most  young  business  men  is  to  be 
quick  and  correct  at  figures,  and  so  important  is  this  deemed, 
that  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  paid  for  so-called  * secrets 
which  claim  to  enable  any  boy,  even  the  most  stupid,  to  become 
an  expert  calculator.  The  present  work  presents  no  such  absurd 
claims,  but  it  describes  fully  the  best  methods  of  attaining  quick- 
ness and  accuracy,  and  it  contains  a large  number  of  the  most 
useful  rules,  tables,  etc.  There  is  in  it  much  that  is  compara- 
tively new,  or  at  least  presented  in  a new  shape.  The  article 
on  “ Water"  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  any  builder 
or  housekeeper,  and  the  seven  pages  of  “Useful  Multipliers" 
give  the  means  of  saving  a great  deal  of  labor  in  calculating 
an  immense  number  of  problems  involving  the  use  of  weights, 
measures  and  other  physical  data.  The  book  cannot  fail  to 
prove  an  invaluable  pocket  companion  to  every  business  man, 
mechanic  or  farmer,  and  its  very  low  price  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  cveiy  one. 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Postage 
stamps  received. 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATION  CO., 

New  York. 
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Common  Sense  Currency 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MONEY 

IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  NATIONAL 
WEALTH  AND  PROSPERITY. 


With  Suggestions  for  promoting  Economy  in  the 
maintainance  of  the  Medium  of  Exchange 
and  Stability  in  its  Function  as 
a Standard  of  Value. 


INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE 


BY  JOHN  PHIN. 


‘It  IS  beyond  all  Question  that  the  most  important 
problem  now  before  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  is 
the  attainment  ot  a sound  and  stable  currency.” 


“An  evil  currency  always  fosters  gambling  and 
speculation,  and  the  man  who  prodvces  wealth  sees  the 
property  which  cost  him  so  much  labor  pass  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  already  rich.’* 


“Common  Sense  Currency”  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  farmers,  mechanics  and  wage-earners  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  “ imlitical " in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
and  it  deals  with  the  subject  from  a purely  practical 
and  scientifle  stand-point,  and  shows  not  only  how  the 
wage-earner  has  been  i*(>bbed  by  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  speculators  and  money-changers,  but  how 
such  robbery  might  be  prevented.” 

Neatly  Bound  In  Cloth,  - - $i.oo. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Industrial  Publication  Company, 
i6  Thomas  Street,  - = NEW  YORK. 
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